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N a former article on “the conflict of idealism and realism,” 
which appeared in the PuiLosopHicaAL Review for May, 
1924 (Vol. XXXIII, pp. 229-244), an attempt was made to show 
that Professor Alexander hardly does justice to the central idea of 
Bradley's philosophy, and that the abrupt contrast of Idealism 
and Realism is very much modified when justice is done to both 
sides of their respective theories of reality and truth. Bosanquet, 
as is well known, has never concealed the essential agreement 
between himself and Bradley, but he has developed his philosophy 
in a thoroughly independent way. At the close of the article 
referred to it was suggested that neither Professor Alexander nor 
Bradley did complete justice to the religious consciousness, and 
therefore that some correction or modification of their theories 
should be made. In the present article an attempt will be made 
to indicate the difficulty that I still find in accepting the form of 
Idealism advocz ted in common by Bradley and Bosanquet; but 
to do so at all convincingly it will be necessary to give an outline 
of the comprehensive philosophy of the latter, avoiding as far as 
possible the specific applications by which Bosanquet seeks to 
commend his particular form of Idealism. This task is made 
harder by the admirable spirit of conciliation which is distinctive 
of all his expositions of his own system, a spirit which is nowhere 
80 distinctly shown as in his comparatively recent work, The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, and in the 
posthumous book edited by his accomplished widow, entitled 
Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind. 
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This last work, we are told, was written as introductory to a 
larger work, much more comprehensive in scope and intended to 
be in the main constructive rather than critical. The following 
pages will first of all give a summary of that work, so far as seems 
necessary to remind the reader of the main points in Bosanquet's 
philosophy, preparatory to a short statement of the positive side 
of the system; and this will be followed by some attempt to 
determine how far Bosanquet’s synthesis is free from objection. 

Approaching the problem from the point of view of current 
psychology, Bosanquet finds that Mind is conceived mainly as 
Consciousness, and that a sharp contrast is drawn between act, 
content, and object. Since the ‘content’ consists of the sen- 
sations or images immediately experienced, while the ‘object,’ as 
is obvious in the case of memory, is not existentially present, the 
‘act,’ it is said, must in all casés be the same. This, it is contended, 
follows as a matter of course, because all distinctions fall within 
either the content or the object. The content, again, is held to be 
the sensations or images found in the mind, which are not 
identical with the real object, but only represent it. This seems 
obvious in the case of past events. In thinking of Czsar’s 
assassination, for example, I have certain images in my mind— 
say, the image of a man being murdered in an ancient-looking 
building among a number of men who wear gowns, and these 
images stand for me as the index of the objective fact. Then as 
regards the object, it is commonly held that, having a certain 
content in our mind, by help of it we enter into relation with the 
object,—the relation being that of similarity, not of identity. 

While admitting that a separation between act, content and 
object is an obvious and convenient scheme, Bosanquet objects 
that these three elements are on this view opposed to one another 
as if each of them had an independent existence. The result is 
that the act has no definite character whatever. Logically, it 
neither affirms, denies, or esteems—in fact, it is nothing but a 
fiction of abstraction. All distinguishable particulars fall within 
the content or the object, and the assumption that there is any 
activity on the part of the subject knowing, feeling, or willing, is 
left without any ground for asserting it. Similarly, the sepa 
ration of content and object does violence to our experience. In 
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our ordinary sense-perceptions, we are certainly not aware of 
anything like this separation; on the contrary, the nature of the 
object is determined by the character of the content, nor is there 
any difference in principle when the object is removed from us in 
space or time. There is no point at which we make a transition 
from an image to an object resembling it. When I speak of 
Cesar’s murder, I mean Cezsar’s murder, and not something 
resembling my mental image: I mean an event in the real world, 
which is itself a constituent in my affirmation about it. The 
image that I have in my consciousness no doubt helps me to 
think about it, but what I think about is not a content, but the 
real object itself. When we are thinking about a past event, how 
do we get to it? It is ultimately by means of proof, and proof 
never at any point departs from the real world. Our judgment 
is true if it states the nature of the fact or object. It does not 
matter that when we make the judgment we have not an actual 
perception: our test of the truth of a judgment is its coherence 
with other judgments about the real world. Now judgment is 
what we mean by thought, when thought is properly understood, 
and in judgment reality as grasped by the mind is a constituent 
both of knowledge, emotion and action. In thought the mind 
recognises that the nature of things is such that it compels the 
mind to frame certain judgments. The same is true of emotion. 
And the process by which an idea gains predominance in the mind 
and passes into act is not essentially different from that by which 
it gains predominance in the intelligence and passes into theory. 
In theory the object gradually reveals its nature, and this nature 
is expressed as a law in a judgment; while in action a purpose is 
realised in accordance with the nature of things. We call any 
activity theoretical, if its guiding clue is interest in the further 
determination of experience; we call any activity practical, which 
has for its end the achievement of a condition already conceived 
asdeterminate. In theory, as in practice, we are seeking to solve 
a problem in self-activity. What thinks is myself rather than my 
mind, and by myself I mean myself as engaged in comprehending 
the real world. What, then, is the relation of thought to con- 
sciousness? Consciousness enables thought to operate on a more 
extensive field than mere habit, by presenting a vast number of 
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alternatives to selective attention. Its key-notes are Attention 
and Enjoyment. Attention is the secret of its causal efficiency; 
enjoyment is the great blessing that we owe to it. By conscious. 
ness the universe is opened to our attention, and by the operation 
of thought we have a basis for the solid comprehension of reality, 

Mr. Bertrand Russell tells us that mind consists in a train of 
particulars, out of which everything else in mind is built up, 
Now, contends Bosanquet, it is true that thought and knowledge 
make use of particulars, but it does not follow that they contain 
nothing but particulars. To say so overlooks the main thing, 
namely, that the particulars are for thought and knowledge not 
mere particulars, but particulars with a meaning. A conception 
of thought is not an image, though of course thought makes use 
of images. We are aware of universals even before language is 
developed, though it is only through language that the universal 
as such is known. No doubt something akin to thought and of 
the nature of habit is long anterior to explicit consciousness, and 
even in the developed human consciousness thought does not 
work through mere abstract ideas, but governs the structural 
relations of the particulars which we at every moment discrimi- 
nate within the inseparable unity of our psychical material. 
Thus we must correct Mr. Russell’s assertion that mind deals 
with nothing but particulars, by saying that it discloses the unity 
which is implied in particulars. 

According to Mr. Russell belief consists in a complex of par- 
ticulars together with a certain feeling, called a “‘ belief-feeling,” 
which is itself a complex of sensations. What is believed is the 
‘content,’ for in his view, as in the Brentano-Meinong doctrine, 
the contrast of ‘content’ and ‘object’ is fundamental. In the 
case of memory, the memory-belief, he holds, makes us feel that 
the image points to an object which existed in the past. Normal 
memory confuses the present memory-image with the past object. 
Thus for Mr. Russell the distinction between content and object, 
or, as he puts it, between what is believed and the objective, is 
indispensable. Belief is an actual experienced feeling, involving 
three elements: the act of belief, what is believed, and the ob- 
jective. If our remembering were raised to the level of precision, 
we should have to say: ‘Something like this (the memory-image) 
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occurred.’ According to this view, the operative bond between 
content and object is similarity, not identity. Of course this 
must be so, argues Bosanquet, if we will have nothing in memory 
but mental particulars. Moreover, the memory-image is not an 
‘occurrence,’ for an ‘occurrence’ implies a context of correlations, 
of the sort that constitute physical objects. The object has 
these, the image has not. Hence, when we say, ‘this occurred,’ 
we must, on Mr. Russell’s view, not merely confuse image and 
object, but we add to the image predicates that are found only in 
the object. It is thus plain that normal memory is held to rest 
upon a double confusion. 

Now, mind is no doubt a matter of degree, and extends far 
down into the organic world, and below what we commonly call 
consciousness. The recognition of an order of things which 
includes a past contrasted with the present is an acquisition that 
is a condition precedent of true memory. And it is an acquisition 
which the animal shows no sign of having. You cannot reason- 
ably take the mind, reduced to trains of particulars, and extract 
from this bare skeleton of it a theory of its mature functions. 
You have to consider the achievements and acquired points of 
view which make the functions possible. Memory works within 
the real world. Its objects are objects which have been and 
continue to be, the objects of our thought, to which it is essential 
to conceive a world in its unity. It operates therefore on a basis 
of our acquired judgment and conception of a systematic order of 
things, extending through past, present and future, to a place in 
which the objects of true memory are ipso facto referred with more 
or less explicitness. If you start from a present base of sug- 
gestion, you may jump to your remembered event, which at first 
you only know to be excluded by the present; but before you 
have finished placing it, you have recalled the series of steps which 
links it with the present, and which, being facts of the standing 
world of your knowledge and recognition, give it relations and a 
date. And the same account gives the rationale of accuracy. 
Accuracy depends upon the comprehension of things in their 
relations to one another. Memory, it is true, is not pure infer- 
ence, since it involves at some point a simple perception, in which 
the elements distinguished are not apprehended as condition and 
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consequent; nevertheless, memory rests upon an apprehension 
defined and reinforced by the systematic world. 

Judgment is not a relation between two psychical images, as 
Mr. Russell implies, but the assertion of a single ‘meaning’ about 
reality. In saying that the earth goes round the sun, we do not 
say that the image of the earth goes round the image of the sun. 
In a negative judgment we predicate an alternative of the reality 
about which we are speaking. There is in neither case any 
question of resemblance between proposition and fact. The 
proposition is true ‘of’ reality because it contains a meaning 
united with it by thought. The object of thought is a constituent 
of the judgment. False propositions affirm conditioned or iso- 
lated facts. When the conditional is asserted as absolute, 
you have falsehood. Tuesday, which is a perfectly good fact 
when considered in its right place, as after Monday and before 
Wednesday, becomes a false fact when asserted without its 


conditions and identified with a to-day which is Wednesday. - 


Error, in short, is the predication as absolute or unconditioned of 
what is only conditional. Properly understood, there is nothing 
to hinder us from making a valid inference from essence to ex- 
istence, or from idea to fact. Thought involves existence in 
proportion to its coherence with the world. If you can get the 
mind’s thought pure,—that is, as it is in its own nature, and free 
from certain defects arising in the process of knowing—you 
possess in it a true characterisation of reality, and to characterise 
reality is what we mean by thinking. We may instructively 
treat error as the questionable feature which demands expla- 
nation. Then we may start from the conception of essence, 
nature or idea as involving existence, and account for error by 
reservations upon it. The principle that all thinking claims to 
determine a reality other than the thought Bosanquet regards as 
fundamentally one with the principle that essence involves ex- 
istence. This of course implies that thought always works within 
the totality of being, since the totality of being is the precondition 
of every possible affirmation, whether true or false. 


It will be readily admitted by all unprejudiced thinkers that 
Bosanquet has developed in an independent and original fashion 
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the thesis which Thomas Hill Green was the first to commend to 
those interested in philosophical problems. The central principle 
may be stated in a variety of ways, but perhaps the simplest is 
that Idealism is based upon the principle that thought is always 
engaged in establishing identities. It therefore denies that a 
valid inference can be drawn on the assumption that a conception 
may be identified with an abstraction. Thought, it is true, can 
never have before it the infinite variety of experience, and it may 
therefore be plausibly argued that we have to fall back upon 
sensible experience. The conception of ‘life,’ for example, is in 
this sense abstract, that it does not explicitly contain the infinite 
differences by which living beings are characterised; and there- 
fore, if any one assumes that this conception, when it is taken 
quite generally, is a complete and specific determination of living 
beings, not to speak of the universe as a whole, he palpably falls 
into abstraction. But life as so conceived is not life as it may 


be grasped, and ought to be grasped. It is true that everyone, - 


even the least reflective, has some conception of what he means 
by ‘life,’ but in the infinite multiplicity of living beings it is 
obviously impossible for anyone to hold before his mind and to 
characterise the innumerable and subtle distinctions by which 
each living being is marked off from all others, and thereby 
maintains its relative individuality. The details are too numer- 
ous for any human imagination to cope with. Under these 
circumstances the very possibility of anything like an orderly 
experience requires us to give up the attempt to construct an 
image of all living beings, past, present and future. What, then, 
entitles us to speak of a being as ‘living?’ No matter how life 
may be defined, there is undoubtedly some method by which even 
the most unreflective mind contrives to work with what must 
technically be called the conception of life. No living being can 
be found that is not unique, in the sense that it cannot be identi- 
fied with any other living being. When we think of the life of any 
living being we are, therefore, undoubtedly exercising reflective 
thought by abstracting from all the differences of one living being 
from another, and concentrating attention upon the point in 
which they all agree. That there is such a point of identity, and 
not of mere similarity, is implied in the simplest consciousness of 
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a living being; for, if no such point of identity existed, there 
would be no adequate reason for distinguishing living from non. 
living beings. This process of abstraction, however, is not, and 
is never imagined by any unsophisticated mind to be, a method 
by which all the concrete determinations of living beings are 
conjured away. It is, if you like, a subjective device by means of 
which the human mind secures control over the infinite variety 
and the perpetual changes found in all that is. What we mean, 
then, when we say that this or that living being is alive, is that, 
notwithstanding all the other properties and aspects by which it 
is characterised, we have here before us a being that may be 
defined as living. Now this seems to show that ‘life’ is not itself 
an abstraction, but an operative principle present in every living 
being without exception. Moreover, this life that we predicate 
of a certain class of beings is not something that could possibly 
exist apart from the defining characteristics by which each living 
being.is made what we call an individual. To suppose that life 
has Some separate and independent existence, which is to be 
figured after the manner of an independent thing or substance, is 
to fall into the fallacy which led Plato to assume the possibility of 
a soul or living substance which could exist apart from the body 
in its relations to other things, and which, as he suggested, might 
pass by transmigration from one body to another. A ‘con- 
ception,’ then, is not an ‘abstract idea’ having no existence 
except as the arbitrary creation of the human mind. That there 
are such arbitrary creations is no doubt true, for man is capable 
of error as well as of truth; but no really fertile conception can be 
so characterised: such a conception is always the grasp or compre- 
hension of a law or principle which is realised in the individual 
and constitues its essential nature. Spinoza has conclusively 
shown that the image is essentially abstract, while thought 
proper is concrete. We can picture, to take one of Mill's in- 
stances, men walking like flies suspended from the ceiling, but if 
it were not for the power of thought, the power which grasps laws 
or principles, we could not have framed the conception of gravity, 
and the possibility of antipodes would have remained unintelli- 
gible. Imagination, or rather fancy, the faculty of making 
images, is abstract, for it is only by grasping a principle or law 
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that we can comprehend the nature of things. In this sense, 
therefore, it is thought which lifts us above the confusion of 
immediate apprehension, and without it we should have nothing 
but a chaos of disconnected particulars. 

These considerations may help to make clear the principle by 
which idealists like Caird, Green and others seek to establish 
Idealism. To understand this form of philosophy it is necessary 
to distinguish between our ordinary divisive consciousness and 
the implications which it involves. In the simplest experience, 
when properly understood, the underlying principle is the unity 
which gives meaning to the parts. At the same time there is an 
inevitable tendency to regard one or more of the lower stages of 
experience as final. Our mental life begins in an apprehension of 
this or that object as presented in space, and of events as following 
one another in time; and, taking this experience as final, we 
attribute to separate things in space and particular events in time 
absolute reality. A book that lies on the table is certainly real 
for me and for any being with a mind and with senses funda- 
mentally the same as mine. At this point, however, an ambiguity 
is apt to creep in, which it is hard to get rid of. Are we to say, 
that our mind has peculiarities which demarcate it from other 
actual or possible minds? Idealism, as I understand it, denies 
the intelligibility, and therefore the possibility, of two or more 
disparate minds, just as it denies the intelligibility and therefore 
the possibility of two or more universes. We have therefore to 
ask how any phase of our experience is to be interpreted from the 
point of view of the whole. We cannot be satisfied with the first 
view of things as a collection of particulars. Any one who is 
engaged in a special task comes to add to his first view of things 
much that to a less diligent observer is overlooked. And this 
specialising of objects is carried much further by the man of 
science, who selects certain aspects of external things, and pro- 
ceeds to bring them under laws or fixed modes of behaviour. In 
doing so he does not add anything to the actual nature of objects, 
but the character of his enquiries leads him to see that things have 
certain properties because they are in manifold ways connected 
with the rest of the visible universe. One of these ways of 
treating the actual world of sense is the mathematical. The 
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mathematician, in order to see clearly the spatial or temporal 
relations of things, abstracts from all the other properties of things 
except those in which he is specially interested, and builds up a 
world of mathematical relations. But, as a mathematician, he 
does not—though he may as a philosopher—regard the relations 
of which he treats as in any way interfering with the reality of the 
actual objects of perception. He has no faith in the independent 
existence of space or time, or in any world in all respects different 
from the world he knows. This attitude of the mathematician is 
also that of such an idealist as has been indicated. The world in 
space and time is for him, as for the mathematician, the actual 
world that every one knows, and he has no belief whatever in a 
shadow-world of so-called things-in-themselves, such as Kant was 
led by a lapse of reason to affirm. The only things-in-themselves 
that he will admit as possible are the actual things of our ordinary 
experience, but these viewed as phases of the one universe. 

The man of science, while he usually is familiar with the results 
of the mathematician, has as a physicist or biologist the same 
general point of view as the pure mathematician. He seeks to 
discover the permanent features in actual objects, and, again 
abstracting from those features which do not concern him, he 
seeks for the laws which things exhibit. If he is a physicist, he 
deals with the physical properties of things—with light and sound 
and the mechanical relations of things to one another. If heisa 
chemist, he deals with the elementary combinations of things. 
If he is a biologist, he treats of the properties of plants and animals. 
In the course of his investigations he is led to set up convenient 
conceptions such as atoms, ions or radio-activity, but he knows 
that these are but convenient abstractions. He deals with force 
and energy, which he rightly regards as ways of determining 
certain properties or changes in the objects of nature. 

So far all is pretty plain sailing; but when we seek to go beyond 
the scientific point of view, an apparent division of experience 
occurs, which has led to much dispute and misconception. _ It has 
so far been assumed that all the properties of things are equally 
real. But the psycho-physicist, dealing with the changes in the 
organism, seems to find that the properties of external things 
exist only in relation to the state of the organism, and he is 
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tempted to say that, when we have exhausted the relations of 
things to the organism, there is nothing more that requires 
explanation. No doubt, he says, the properties of things are for 
us given in and through our sensations. What is not felt has for 
us no existence, so far as each of us is individually concerned. 
Hence he is led to think that a knowledge of things shows they 
have unsuspected relations to the human organism. He does 
not, however, conclude that sensible things have no independent 
existence. He may be called a ‘realist,’ if we take the term as 
simply implying the separate existence of things; but his 
‘realism’ is of a simple and non-philosophical character. For him 
colours, sounds, touches, are actual states of the organism when 
stimulated by external things. 

The philosophical idealist finds in this point of view something 
with which he is in full sympathy. For him also sounds and 
colours and smells and touches are actual constituents of the real 
world. He has the same horror of a world thinned down to mere 
matter and motion as the artist, who refuses to admit that the 
natural sciences can by their discoveries extinguish the play of 
light and shade and the delicate hues and shades of the actual 
world. But the idealist raises the question, whether the mind 
has nothing to do with objects external or internal but to con- 
template them? At least one school of realists answer in the 
negative: consciousness, it is said, cannot in any way change the 
properties of things: it is indeed an activity, but its activity 
consists in passively observing the actual properties and relations 
of things. 

It is at this point that Idealism parts company with Realism. 
It does not deny that the finite mind cannot make or alter the 
properties of things, but it declares that there is another problem 
bound up with the nature of mind of which Realism has failed to 
take note. Certainly for our minds in their finite aspect the 
properties of things are observed, not created; but we have to 
ask whether our minds—all possible minds indeed—have not 
another side. The universe is one, and being one, we cannot 
fairly avoid the problem as to the relation of the world of common 
sense, even when amplified by the sciences, to the universe as a 
whole. Can we from this point of view describe the mind as 
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purely passive or apprehensive? If that were so, how shall we 
account for the artistic and the religious consciousness? Is there 
no sense in which these are creative? Or, to avoid confusion, let 
us say, no sense in which the mind of man is able to recognise in 
experience elements that point beyond all that is given in common 
sense and the special sciences? The idealist contends that there 
is, and in the failure to recognize this fact he finds the weakness of 
Realism. There is, he holds, in all minds a faculty of grasping 
the whole universe as it truly is, and this faculty is obliterated by 
the realist when he speaks of the mind as an activity that does 
nothing. 


So far I think that Bosanquet would accept the view I have 
tried to state; but we now approach the supreme difficulty. 
Does he regard the universe in its actual nature as falling within 
the sphere of human knowledge? Or is it his view that while we 
are perfectly certain that there is but one universe, as men whose 
experience is ever growing we cannot claim to have a knowledge 
of the Absolute in the same full sense as we have a knowledge of 
the contents of our own experience? 

In support of the latter reading of Bosanquet’s philosophy, it 
may be urged that it leaves out of consideration the long struggle 
of man to realise his ideals by raising the Absolute entirely beyond 
all the discords that affect our finite human life. If in the 
Absolute these are entirely done away, does it not follow that the 
whole, in which our thought is held to live and move and have its 
being, is not the whole as it would appear could we look at the 
world from the higher point of view? And this difficulty will 
affect at once our theoretical, our emotional, and our practical 
activity. No doubt Bosanquet softens down the contrast of the 
Absolute and the Finite. ‘‘The general direction,’’ he says, “of 
our higher experience is a clue to the direction in which perfection 
has to be sought.”’! Still, it may be objected, he does not alto- 
gether conjure away the petrifying effect of the timeless Absolute 
on human values. This seems to be implied in his view of 
history. “‘History,”’ he says, “is a hybrid form of experience, 
incapable of any considerable degree of being or trueness . . . 4 


1 Individuality and Value, p. 19. 
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fragmentary diorama of finite life-processes unrolling themselves 
in time, seen from the outside . . . a tissue of mere conjunctions 

. . contingent through and through . . . a doubtful story of 
successive events . . . a spatio-temporal externality.” ? 

The answer which a convinced follower of Bosanquet would, I 
think, make is that the critic has taken sayings of Bosanquet in 
detachment from their context, and thus failed to grasp their real 
significance. The passages quoted from pp. 78-79 of IJndi- 
viduality and Value deal with the views of James Ward. Bo- 
sanquet is setting forth his usual doctrine, that there are lower 
levels of thought which claim an absolute acceptance, and thus 
fall into the fundamental vice of Natural Realism, that immediate 
reality simply as first given to us is reality as it actually is. It is 
in this connection that he objects to the identification of Reality 
with “the historical’’ (the term is Ward’s). The “‘historical,’’ he 
says, is “contrasted both with natural science and with thought 
as such, quite in the tone of naive Realism.’’ Ward, in other 
words, while affirming the limited and conditional character of 
“mechanistic science,”’ falls back upon the idea that history, as 
dealing with human life and character, is alone “concrete experi- 
ence,” “richer than thought, which can only be universal and 
relational . . . giving only science, not existence. It is con- 
tingent, admitting contingency into the heart of things as against 
the necessity of thought-connections.” 

Here, it will be observed, urges Bosanquet, Ward is maintaining 
that “contingency”’ is a truer account of the nature of existence 
than “the necessity of thought-connections.”” From such a view 
Bosanquet revolts, both because he denies ‘‘contingency,” and 
because he dissents from Ward's conception of thought. If, as 
Ward seems to imply, “contingency” is something higher than 
“necessity,” i.e., the fixed and orderly relations of the world, the 
universe is only by a fiction called one; and of course the Oneness 
of the Universe is the pou sto of Bosanquet’s form of Idealism, as 
itis of Bradley’s. And this Unity he regards as certified only by 
“thought-connections.” It is in this connection that he calls 
History a “hybrid form of experience, incapable of any con- 
siderable degree of ‘being or trueness.’” I cannot believe that 

* Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
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he was here thinking of actual historians, or that he would deny 
that such historians as Carlyle had in the form of intuition the 
same fundamental view as a true philosophy. His objection to 
history is therefore part of his philosophical creed, which refuses 
to admit that anything short of a complete view of the universe 
can be called in the strictest sense ‘true.’ This is the doctrine 
that he everywhere teaches and illustrates in a thousand ways. 
His aim therefore always is to give due weight to the various 
‘degrees,’ of reality, as Bradley would put it, while holding 
tenaciously to the principle that the only correct formulation of 
the nature of things is made by thought and more particularly by 
speculative thought. 

These are the two contrasted interpretations of Bosanquet'’s 
philosophy, and in support of either it would be possible to bring 
isolated passages. But that type of interpretation can hardly be 
called fair or reasonable, and it seems to me that much of current 
controversy is at bottom due to mutual misunderstanding. 
Leaving these two exponents to settle their own quarrel, | 
venture to express my dissent from Bosanquet’s way of stating 
Idealism—I will not say, from his central principle. My dissent 
is not anything new: it was expressed in the pages of the PxILo- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW shortly after the publication of Bradley's 
Appearance and Reality, and any one interested in the question 
may see what Bradley has to say in reply by turning up the 
“‘Notes”’ to the second edition of that work. I confess that the 
“impression produced upon me”’ by his paper was that controversy 
with Bradley was a waste of time. His reply consisted sub- 
stantially in reiterating his own view. 

My objection to Bosanquet's form of Idealism may be stated 
in a very few words. Like Bradley, he holds, or at least he never 
distinctly repudiates, the doctrine that the Absolute cannot be 
brought within the framework of human thought. The same 
fundamental idea was expressed even by Green, who declared 
that “to know God we must be God.”” Now, that even after all 
that has been done, not only by philosophers, but by men of 
science, poets, artists, and historians, we have not, and so far as 
I can see, never can have an absolutely complete view of reality 
seems to me perfectly certain; but it does not follow, I think, that 
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we cannot determine the nature of the Absolute. A scientific 
man, when he advances an explanation of the physical world does 
not, if he is wise, claim that he has formulated the absolute nature 
of the physical world; he admits that a fuller reading of Nature 
may modify the explanation which in the state of knowledge at 
the time seems to him final. On the other hand, if anyone should 
demur to that concession being made, he would probably answer 
that compared with earlier explanations it might very properly be 
regarded as absolutely true. In other words, he virtually 
maintains that the explanation advanced by him is not contra- 
dicted by anything previously established, and is a step in 
advance. Now, surely the principle implied in this contention is 
that the human intelligence is capable of making an affirmation 
which is in principle true, while yet it admits of modification. 
If this is denied, we can only fall back on some form of Scepticism, 
and Scepticism, as has often been shown, at once affirms and 
denies its own assertions. Accepting this principle,—which of 
course Bosanquet would also affirm—we are, it seems to me, 
debarred from holding at the same time that we do not know the 
inner nature of the Absolute. We know the Absolute in the same 
way as a scientific man knows, say, the principle of gravitation. 
That principle may not be absolutely true, but it is absolutely 
true that it is essentially true. Bradley and Bosanquet con- 
tinually insist that no judgment is absolutely true, but in so 
insisting they tacitly imply that the human intelligence is capable 
of discerning what is true relatively; and this seems to me to 
imply that they can define the Absolute, and what can be defined 
can surely be known. 

One of the main difficulties which seem to trouble both Bradley 
and Bosanquet is that Time by its very nature is self-contra- 
dictory, and therefore cannot possibly be predicated of the 
Absolute. The Absolute, we are told, cannot change. But 
surely this is to take advantage of a mere ambiguity. Certainly 
the Absolute cannot alter its essential nature: and if that is all 
that is meant, it does not seem worth while expending so much 
ink on so palpable a truth. But if it is meant that the Absolute 
is perfectly timeless, in the sense of excluding all process, what 


can be the value of the process of thought, which certainly pre- 
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supposes time and therefore change? What is there really 
contradictory in the idea that process is implied in the nature of 
the Absolute, while yet the Absolute remains eternally identical 
with itself? In any theory we must surely admit that man has 
advanced from lower to higher stages; and unless all human 
effort is carried on in independence and defiance of the nature of 
the Absolute, process must be included in the notion of the 
Whole. A perfectly static whole, and a succession of contingent 
events, seem to me equally unthinkable, whereas I fail to see the 
contradiction in the idea of a perfect whole beyond which man 
cannot go, and which allows for the free exercise of his powers of 
thought, emotion and will. Of course there are profound diffi- 
culties in the combination of human freedom and the perfection 
of the Absolute, as in the existence of error and evil; and on these 
points Bradley and Bosanquet have done much to help us; but 
their solutions, while I regard them as in essence defensible, are 
always infected by their opposition of the relative and provisional 
character of human knowledge to the absolute perfection of the 
Absolute. To this implicit self-contradiction much of the hesi- 
tancy of both in regard to the basis of religion seems to me to be 
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THE ONE AND THE MANY IN CROCE’S AESTHETIC. 


‘6 TEAUTY is a universal which contains individuals but no 
species." ' The English writer on esthetics, Mr. E. F. 
Carritt, thus succinctly summarizes Croce’s logic of zxsthetics. 
Croce himself sets forth his characteristic position on the organi- 
zation of beauty under the title “ Indivisibility of Expression into 
Modes or Degrees.’”” He says: “A classification of intuition- 
expressions . . . is not philosophical: individual expressive facts 
are so many individuals, not one of which is interchangeable with 
another, save in its common quality of expression. To employ 
the language of the schools: expression is a species which cannot 
function in its turn as a genus.’’? Although Croce and his 
interpreter use the scholastic terms, universal, genus, and species, 
a little differently, the two men employ them to the same logical 
end: the denial of the existence of real classes within the world of 
beauty. If this characterization of beauty be true, it follows not 
only that the nature of art is different from what many philos- 
ophers have supposed it to be, but, further than this, a significant 
assertion has been made about the general structure of reality. 
The first impulse is to agree with the affirmation, at least in so 
far as it involves a direct interpretation of beauty and does not 
seem to imply any metaphysics. Nothing seems truer to the 
lover or creator or sympathetic interpreter of beauty than the 
assertion that each work of art or each experience of beauty is su 
generis, and therefore not generic in the strict sense at all. The 
attempt to dissect or generalize about realities which present such 
an impressive front of unity and perfection strikes one as of the 
nature of a violation or misapprehension. “If we insist on 
asking for the meaning of . . . a poem, we can only be answered 
‘It means itself.’” * Subtleties of analysis applied to a lyric by 
George Herbert or Christina Rossetti are felt to be impertinent. 


' The Theory of Beauty, sec. ed., Methuen and Co., London, 1923, p. 256. 

* Aesthetic (trans. Ainslie), sec. ed., Macmillan and Co., London, 1922, pp. 67, 68. 

* A.C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry, Macmillan and Co., London, 1920, p. 
24. 
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Analysis, it appears to us, can do nothing but detract from the full 
compass of enjoyment which simple abandonment to the unique 
utterance induces. It seems as graceless an act to philosophize 
about a moving drama as to analyze in cold blood the character 
of a friend. The construction of a system of classes and the 
assignment of a Madonna or a sonata to its proper category jars 
on our sensibilities. The wrong thing has been done. Sure taste 
has not been operative. Meddling rationalists have entered a 
sphere where they have no right to be. “Literature being 
literature, and philosophy philosophy, you can never understand 
or account for literature . . . by considering it in terms of 
philosophy.”’ ¢ 

This is the instinctive feeling of those who know and love the 
beautiful, and in its general intention this unreflective conviction 
is shared by the reflective. That art is always concrete, that 
abstract intellection can never grasp its individuality—these are 
the postulates alike of the wsthetic temper and of philosophy 
understood as the embodiment of the penetrative imagination. 
It is to this view of art as a universe of irreducible individuals that 
Croce’s zsthetic appears to furnish a special canon. While it is 
true that Croce explicitly affirms this view in an extreme form the 
majority of philosophers, it is important to remember, would 
concur in the fundamental principle. Even Bosanquet—on the 
whole a hostile witness, for he thinks that ultimately Croce 
shatters the unity of the mind—appreciates at its full value the 
impulse toward simplification and purification which inspires 
Croce’s banishment of stereotyped classes from esthetics. And 
Mr. Carritt’s approval is whole-souled: ‘‘ Nothing has so stultified 
criticism and appreciation as the supposed necessity of first 
determining the genus and species of beauty. To ask in face ofa 
work of art whether it is a religious painting or a portrait, a 
problem play or a melodrama, post-cubist or pre-futurist, is as 
ingenuous a confession of zsthetic bankruptcy as to demand its 
title or its subject. The true motive of such a quest has always 
been the discovery of rules and canons which shall save us the 
trouble of a candid impression. . . . The result has always been 
sterility and dullness.” ® 

* Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Studies in Literature, First Series, p. 82. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 204, 205. 
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Croce does not mean to imply by his denial of the reality of 
artistic kinds and classes that there is no sense in which dis- 
tinctions can be drawn between groups of artistic forms. His 
contention is merely that such divisions have no philosophical 
value: they are arbitrary groupings for practical purposes. Of 
course, the mere fact of the differentiation of art testifies to some 
end subserved, however subjective or transient that service may 
be. He compares the process of classification in art to the 
arrangement of books on shelves according to size and publisher— 
an ordering that has nothing to do with the vital matter of 
content, but satisfies the slight requirements of external ap- 
pearance and convenience. What he denies is not the existence 
of artistic specification but its ontological validity. He says in 
effect that those who wish to talk of epic and lyric, battle-piece 
and genre, civil and ecclesiastical architecture, are welcome to 
their vocables and devices, but that they must not confuse their 
practical activity with the true labor of esthetics. “‘Sublime (or 
comic, tragic, humorous, etc.) is everything that is or shall be so 
called by those who have employed or shall employ these words.”’ ® 
It is obvious to what intellectual battle-field Croce carries his 
ideas when he converts them into mere labels. He is a medizval 
nominalist in respect to esthetic conceptions. 

Croce directs two main arguments against the reality of 
artistic species. In the first place, he can point to experience and 
indicate the actual failure of attempts at classification. For 
example, two people discuss the same picture. One calls it 
realistic, the other symbolic. In any given case they may both 
be right, for they may mean different things by the same word. 
And in attempting to pigeon-hole poets, historians have differed 
hopelessly among themselves. Here is Ariosto, who “appears 
now among the cultivators of the Latin poetry of the Renaissance, 
now among the authors of the first Latin satires, now among those 
of the first comedies, now among those who brought the poem of 
chivalry to perfection.” 7 Yet these various Ariostos are the 
same person. Again, experience shows the absurdities of finesse 
of those logicians whose chief interest is in fixing the type of a 


* Aesthetic, p. 90. 
’ Breviary of Aesthetic, Rice Institute Pamphlet, 1915, p. 267. 
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poem or picture. Not content with the class ‘eclogue’ to mark 
off poems of country life, they must sub-divide eclogue into 
pastoral, piscatorial, and military, however insignificant the works 
corresponding to some of these heads may be. By thus calling 
attention to the inadequacy or artificiality of the historic attempts 
to organize art, Croce undertakes to demonstrate the essential 
futility of the process. 

But in the second place he supports his polemic by deeper-lying 
reasons. The very nature of art precludes the sectioning of its 
substance. Art is spirit; spirit is single and indivisible. The 
tendency to cut up pure act, which art is, flows from the un- 
warranted application to spirit of a method suitable to matter. 
How could one hope to frame an abstract classification consonant 
to the inner reality of a vision? The question has only to be put 
to answer itself. It is true that the vision is always externally 
expressed and thus achieves a body. It would seem that the 
tendency of scholars to classify artistic forms is the result of a 
confusion of the legitimate consideration of the parts and types of 
the body with the illegitimate consideration of the vital soul. 
The intuition of beauty is itself and nothing else; itself is its final 
category; but the physical fact to which the intuition is confided 
for safe keeping and communication can be divided and sub- 
divided. In the painted surface one can distinguish groups and 
curves of line, hues with their shades and tints; in the poem, 
strophes, verses, feet, syllables; in a novel, chapters, paragraphs, 
periods, phrases, words. But this incorporation of an intuition 
bears a wholly external relation to the intuition proper: there is 
no inference from the one to the other. Croce believes that the 
confusion between these two aspects of beauty is the secret of the 
fallacy of classification. When the distinction between the 
essential moment of art—the pure spiritual act—and the practical 
embodiment of art in a physical medium is once grasped, then, 
according to our writer, the tendency to create artistic species 
ceases. 

In reply to Croce’s first argument one may say that failure in 
the application of a principle does not in itself refute the principle, 
although a large number of such failures might be regarded as a 
significant symptom of some constitutional weakness in the 
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theory. But in strict logic a believer in the inner differentiation 
‘of art and beauty may fully agree with the charge of artificiality 
in most actual classification and yet hold to his main doctrine. 
Old Laocoéns may become outworn, new Laocoéns be written and 
in their turn need revision, and at the same time the theme of the 
boundaries and characteristics of the arts be of perennial interest 
to the intelligence. Thus when Croce complains of the fruitless- 
’ ness of the attempts to define romanticism and classicism, and 
asserts that when we fix our attention on the works of the masters, 
“we see the contest disappear in the distance and find ourselves 
unable to call the great portions of these works romantic or classic 
or representative, because they are both classic and romantic, 
feelings and representations,” * or when he delivers the opinion 
that “epic and lyric, or drama and lyric, are scholastic divisions,’’® 
we are inclined both to agree and to demur. Despite the un- 
fortunate tendency to formalism in human thinking which has 
often prevented the free flowering of the theoretic impulse, periods 
of barrenness and occasional failures have not destroyed the force 
of the original impulse. Even failures in theory yield their 
measure of encouragement, for honest attempts to understand, 
even if unproductive, testify to resourcefulness and therefore 
vitality in the implied dynamic principle. Better to have thought 
and failed than never to have thought at all. 

The direction which the process of criticism must take in classi- 
fying artistic elements or species is, I think, correctly indicated by 
Mr. Carritt’s treatment of the sublime.'® After reviewing the 
contradictions and cross-distinctions in the series of definitions 
given by Longinus, Kant, Hegel, A. C. Bradley, Wordsworth, and 
Payne Knight, he feels constrained to agree with Croce that the 
concept of sublimity is without philosophic value. ‘‘Surely,”’ he 
says, “we cannot resist concluding from all this that ‘Sublimity’ 
is only a little worthier of scientific respect than any vague inter- 
jection expressing esthetic approval.” " But a close look at the 
method pursued by Mr. Carritt in shattering the concept affects 
one’s opinion of the relevance—the logical direction and issue—of 

* Op. cit., p. 247. 

* Ibid., p. 248. 


” Op. cit., Chap. IX. 
4" Ibid., p. 255. 
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the conclusion. How does he demonstrate the futility of the idea 
of the sublime? By testing the notion in the light of the par- 
ticular examples subsumed under the class-name. In the process 
of testing he finds a repeated lack of correspondance between 
specific case and general definition. What he looks for is the 
presence or absence of asserted differentia in the concrete illus- 
tration. Because he finds some one or two or three differentiz 
missing in most presentations which are declared to be typical of 
sublimity, he infers the merely instrumental nature of the idea. 
Now the chaos in this attempt at esthetic classification is obvi- 
ously a fact not to be neglected. Revision at least of the defi- 
nition of the sublime is called for. But that after Mr. Carritt has 
announced his agreement with Croce, he himself should actually 
proceed to revise rather than to discard the term seems to me very 
suggestive. He does not virtually, although he does nominally, 
treat the term ‘sublime’ as a mere vocable and device. He works 
out for the concept under consideration an intrinsic and objective 
meaning, but a meaning far more elastic and philosophical—less 
mechanical and external—than those he rejects. The word 
refers, he concludes, to depth of zsthetic experience, and depth 
he explains as meaning power to overcome the “apparent 
recalcitrancy of the elements taken up. . . . When the spirit 
through its expressive activity conquers for free contemplation 
those obscure and mastering impulses which actually repel 
zsthetic treatment and cling to their ugliness, then the resulting 
beauty has a poignancy, a depth or richness, resonant of the dis- 
cords that have been resolved in it, and we experience preémi- 
nently that ‘exaltation and even rapture,’ that joy of battle which 
has given rise to the name sublime.”’ 

The movement of Mr. Carritt’s argument seems to me to point 
an interesting moral for logical theory. He tends to sympathize 
with Croce’s assertion that beauty is a universal which contains 
individuals but no species, but he himself reasons in the spirit of 
that assertion only so long as he treats a species of beauty as 
embodied in a self-contained formula, and examples of the species 
as self-sufficient particular cases, and so long as he looks for a 
point for point coincidence between the two. A persistent lack of 
coincidence shakes his faith in the objectivity of the concept. At 


2 Op. cit., pp. 256, 257. 
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the same time a sure feeling for a true intention in the term makes 
him instructively inconsistent. What he asserts finally, if I 
understand him correctly, is that the word sublimity marks, not 
an exclusive circle of zsthetic cases, but the degree of develop- 
ment of a continuous function. It refers to a modality of be- 
havior within the individuality of beauty, a degree of the actuality 
of its principle, rather than to a sharply sundered kind of beauty. 
The transformation that the definition of sublimity undergoes in 
Mr. Carritt’s thought is typical of the transformation that any 
definition of a spiritual reality undergoes when analysis becomes 
more penetrating. The farther one gets into the nature of a 
universal such as beauty, the more difficult it is to match idea 
with visible and tangible instance. Mr. Carritt seems to have 
felt this strain of beauty toward the ideal realm, and the relative 
unsatisfactoriness even for the understanding of beauty of the 
cave of images and shadows. He appears finally to have tried to 
put himself at the heart of the universal itself, at the center of the 
expressive operation of beauty, and to have observed how its own 
nature forces it to grow and branch and to exhibit varying degrees 
of power and characteristic quality. In this better kind of de- 
fining, the apparent vagueness is due to the greater sense of 
relativity; there is a clearer consciousness of the reservations 
under which the defining is done. The task has become logically 
more complex; there is less reference to immediate sensation, and 
there is less show of finality in the achievement. Sublimity, for 
example, when defined as a level or power of beauty can be less 
neatly labelled than sublimity regarded as a separable and dis- 
tinct part of beauty. Its definition in the former case must draw 
more largely from the original definition of beauty, for the species 
is a direction or intension of its genus rather than a division of it. 
Again, sublimity regarded as depth of esthetic experience is less 
capable of exhaustion in presentation than sublimity defined, for 
instance, as that which excites specific feelings of repulsion and 
expansion. Not only is the species felt in the more penetrating 
definition to be but relatively independent of the universal; the 
examples under the species are felt to be but relative mani- 
festations of the specific nature.'* The pressure of the reality of 


“For an able defence of logical definition in literature see “The Validity of 
Literary Definitions,” by Charles E. Whitmore, Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, XXXXIX, 2, p. 722. 
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the whole spirit of sublimity is felt but not caught within the 
particular case. 

This analysis of a semi-Crocean treatment of an zsthetic species 
helps forward the consideration of Croce’s own second argument 
against classes of beauty. That argument is more serious than 
the first, for it is based not on historical success or failure, but on 
logical structure. Reality is such, it reads, that art cannot be 
sub-divided. The question is now of the constitution of reality as 
exhibited in art. When Croce makes the rhetorical inquiry, 
implying as he does so a theory of spiritual reality and of logical 
procedure, ‘‘Who will ever logically determine the dividing line 
between the comic and the non-comic, between laughter and 
smiles, between smiling and gravity, or cut the ever varying 
continuum into which life melts into clearly divided parts?” ™ 
the answer is a foregone conclusion. Nobody will, of course. 
But the true answer to such an inquiry is an allegation of petitio 
and the demand for a critical regress on the assumption of the 
question. Suppose, instead of inquiring, who will determine a 
dividing-line, who will cut into clearly divided parts, one inquired, 
who will make intelligible that pervasive strain in human nature 
and in art that we call comic? Then the distinction asked for is 
no longer in terms of a segmented line or Euler’s diagrams, but in 
terms of characteristics or intensions more or less embodied in the 
concrete instance: and this time a negative answer is not 9 
readily forthcoming. The comic is inherent in reality, truly and 
objectively, not however so much in the sense of coéxtensive with 
particular cases as in the sense of adjectival of life as a whole. 
Life has its comic side which is more or less clearly expressed in 
isolable comedies. The analogy of the moral sphere is illum 
nating. We speak of good men. But it has been truly said: 
There is none good but one, that is, God. Is doubt thereby cast 
on the objective status of human goodness? Rather we feel that 
goodness is a virtuality—a Platonic idea, if you will—which is 
more or less incarnate in created creatures, never wholly absent, 
never wholly present. Again it is easier to determine who breaks 
the law than who is moral. And yet any one would say that the 
one of these categories which can be more easily connected with 


4 Aesthetic, p. 92. 
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a set of given phenomena is the less comprehensively constitutive 
of reality. Again it is easier to determine what people go to 
church than to say who is religious and what religion is, but 
nobody doubts that religion is a reality, and a more significant one 
than church-going. 

If one can assert of any world—the world of beauty, for in- 
stance—that it is a universal without species and with individuals 
only, it follows that one can assert that a world can exist which has 
no sorts or characters, but cases only. This sets in sharp relief 
the ultimate problem of the one and many. Now it seems to be 
true that the individuals within a world are members of that 
world, and if members, then representatives of the whole to which 
they belong, claiming kinship and title by virtue of some charac- 
ter. Croce appears to deny that cases under a universal are 
members of a world. But his denial has disastrous consequences 
for the nature of the consideration he is able to give to particular 
examples of art. It forces him into a formalism in logic such as 
he theoretically abhors, and it illustrates with peculiar vividness 
the aphorism that a reformer is usually deep-dyed with that which 
he seeks to reform. Since esthetic experiences constitute for 
Croce an adjectiveless universe, and since no concrete process of 
analysis can take place where no specification exists, beauty 
consists for him of a sum of self-sufficient entities, each one an 
unanalyzable expression; and the work of criticism reduces itself 
for him to the determination of a bare identity. “The whole 
criticism of art,’’ he says, “‘can be reduced to this briefest propo- 
sition, ‘There is a work of art a,’ with the corresponding negative: 
‘There is not a work of art b.’"" It is true that there has been 
much futile classification in the treatment of art, but it is one 
thing to find the trifling division of eclogue into pastoral, pis- 
catorial, and military an example of the folly of logic-chopping 
and quite another to say that there is no meaning in the dis- 
tinctions of medium or in the excellence of craftsmanship. The 
line should be drawn not between classification and no classifi- 
cation but within the realm of classification between the valuable 
and the worthless. But Croce by his mechanical treatment of 
the relation of the one and many in art is forced to the position 


® Breviary, pp. 301, 302. 
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that individual poems or statues are incomparable except quanti- 
tatively. Perfect works of art, he says, have but one quality, 
“The beautiful does not possess degrees, for there is no conceiving 
a more beautiful, that is, an expressive that is more expressive, an 
adequate that is more adequate.”’ * 

If some one should say that Croce gives a concrete meaning to 
beauty by defining it as expression, the answer is that his defi- 
nition, in strict logic, is nota synthetic judgment. The word 
‘expression’ in the context of his treatment does not enrich the 
term ‘beauty.’ It is simply an alternative title for a group of 
facts. When one utterance, as utterance, is as good as any other, 
the word loses import, for import depends on variety of mani- 
festation in the concrete. Beauty is then for Croce devoid of 
assignable meaning or objectivity, unique, unanalyzable, in- 
comparable, incommunicable. Examples of beauty are not 
spiritual functions of a fundamental principle in reality, but 
mutually repellent units, beauty-atoms. There are, he says, no 
specific differences between works of art, and no differences of 
intensity. The distinctions are of extensity only. We have our 
unit—the intuition-expression—and the science of esthetics con- 
sists in a knowledge of the distribution of units. As in physiology 
a cell is the unit and the body an aggregate of these units; as in 
chemistry the atom is the unit, and a mountain an aggregate of 
these units; so in westhetics, the intuition-expression is the unit, 
and such a massive and complex esthetic object as the Rheims 
cathedral an aggregation of them. Such obvious differences as 
appear between the peasant-woman’s outburst at King Alfred for 
burning the cakes and Thomas Hardy’s epic-drama The Dynasts 
Croce seems to reduce to variations of mass and distribution. 
The woman’s exclamation is a single zsthetic cell, or nearly so, 
and The Dynasts is a large number of cells. It doubtless requires 
greater concentration of attention to follow the configuration of 
the group than of the primitive and single form, but an increased 
measure of attention and patience is called for rather than a finer 
sensibility. As works of art differ in extension only, so the souls 
of men differ merely in the frequency with which they tend to 
express themselves lyrically. It is a mistake to suppose that 


16 Aesthetic, p. 79. 
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there are artistic geniuses on the one hand, touched, as we enthusi- 
astically say, with fire from heaven, and ordinary mortals on the 
other, who have no part in their gifts and happy fortune. ‘Great 
artists are said to reveal us to ourselves. But how could this 
be possible, unless there be identity of nature between their im- 


agination and ours, and unless the difference be only one of 
quantity?” *” 

Judgments of the bare existential form, There is a work of art a, 
and, There is not a work of art b, are not isolated phenomena in 
Croce’s philosophy, but are, on the contrary, typical of his 
method of constituting the universe. It would seem that for him 
not only is the world of beauty a universal without species, but 
that all the realms into which he divides reality are analogous 
abstractions. If he identifies two things, he treats them as 
absolutely coincident, and not as alike by virtue of some common 
character. They are one and the same, and that is all that can be 
said about it. Or if they differ, they differ absolutely. He 
realizes that if he treated resemblances between things as ideal 
identities of meaning instead of as quasi-spatial coincidences, the 
very foundation of his method would be immediately shaken. 
Thus he carries through his separation of identity and difference 
with an instructive ruthlessness. ‘‘ People speak,’’ he says, “of 
taste without genius, or of genius without taste. These... 
observations are meaningless, unless they allude to quantitative 
or psychological differences. . . . To posit a substantial differ- 
ence between genius and taste, between artistic production and 
reproduction, would render both communication and judgment 
alike inconceivable. How could we judge what remained ex- 
ternal to us? How could that which is produced by a given 
activity be judged by a different activity?’’"* For Croce an 
absolute choice is always forced: either two things are mutually 
exclusive entities (the partiality of quantitative coincidence does 
not affect the principle) or they are two in no logical sense what- 
ever. For Hegel, Croce says, “the artistic activity is dis- 
tinguished from the philosophical solely by its imperfection, solely 
because it grasps the Absolute in sensible and immediate form, 
whereas philosophy grasps it in the pure element of thought. 


" [bid., p. 14. 
8 Ibid., pp. 120, 121. 
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Which implies, logically, that it is not distinguished atall.” ® The 
notion that for thought a totality claims unity not by the ex. 
clusion of differences, but through their mediation, is foreign to 
Croce’s mental habit, although he talks of syntheses and of 
identities in difference. There is for most of us more unity ina 
room—to use a homely example—which expresses its individuality 
through harmony rather than through bare sameness of color, and 
through the mutual adaptation of the forms of furniture and 
hangings to each other than through the absence of distinctive 
fittings. The point of interest here is how difference of function 
may reinforce unity of meaning, so that the whole and part meet 
through some typical, ideal character. Resemblance to be re- 
semblance must be distinguishable into the two moments of 
identical intent and difference of manifestation.2® But for Croce, 
let there be the merest shadow of affinity between two things, and 
the likeness must either be interpreted as illusion or must push 
forward into absolute coincidence. ‘“‘An activity whose principle 
depends on that of another activity is effectively that other 
activity, and retains for itself an existence that is only putative 
and conventional.”’ ** 

It thus appears that some of the characteristic positions of 
Croce’s esthetics derive their quality from a logical method which 
fails to knit together in any concrete fashion the one and the 
many. Variety within his world of beauty is of two sorts. Itis 
either absolute difference: the work of art is then unique, 
untranslatable, and incomparable; or it is quantitative: an 
artist’s soul is, so to speak, more densely packed with unique 
expressions and utterances than the common man’s. In so far 
as instances of beauty fall under the first head and are simply 
themselves and nothing else, they are beyond apprehension. 
That is, individuality which excludes ideal connections and the 
reference of the qualities and characters of its substance to 

® Croce, Saggio sullo Hegel, quoted in Bosanquet, “Appendix on Croce’s Com 
ception of the ‘Death of Art’ in Hegel,” Proceedings of the British Academy, IX, D. 
20. 


*© I am much indebted throughout this discussion to the chapter on “‘ The Theory 
of Association of Ideas,” in F. H. Bradley's The Principles of Logic, sec. ed., I, DP- 


299 seq. 
" Breviary, p. 273. 
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species, is outside the pale of intelligence. To say that the 
manipulation of material, the choice and blending of colors and 
sounds, the rhythms and balance of patterns, or sublimity, in the 
sense of the overcoming of a peculiar recalcitrancy in the elements 
taken up into the whole—to say that these aspects or attributes 
or species of beauty have nothing to do with the success of the 
total effect is to fly in the face of facts. Croce almost accepts this 
extreme consequence of his reasoning, and lets the facts as such 
go when he is enlarging his theory, but fortunately, he is not 
altogether consistent. But in so far as he makes beauty both the 
utterly unique and also the intelligible and re-instatable, he 
combines two ideas which, as ideas, are irreconcilable. 

In so far as beauty falls under the second head, that is, is ex- 
pressive of quantitative difference, he seems also to be incon- 
sistent. The point is, on what score is Croce entitled to any 
criteria of comparison at all? Grant him his abolition of all 
mechanical classifications and ratings—every philosopher worthy 
the name finds this a commonplace. But on his hypothesis of 
art as pure spiritual activity, as unique utterance, one wonders 
how he is entitled to even such a tenuous connection of content 
as the geometer’s. For with a general relationship once admitted 
within the confines of beauty, the substantive nature has accepted 
as adjectival a definite analyzable aspect of reality which shapes 
itself in scientific generalizations, and the dogma of the merely 
intuitable many is gone. Moreover, quantity is a category to 
which Croce is in a special sense not entitled. For he regards the 
realm of body and space as an abstract construction of physicists 
designed to explain and subordinate to our practical ends our 
ordinary experience. But it is strange to fall back upon a 
practical abstraction to elucidate the principle of difference in the 
‘very real’ world of beauty. How can one spiritual vision be 
more spread out than another? The term extension is intelligible 
in relation to the embodiments of the artistic impulse—there are 


’ longer and shorter poems and larger and smaller canvases—but 


Croce explicitly excludes these physical differences from the 
essence of beauty. In a word, it is only through space that Croce 
can explain the differences between the individuals of the uni- 
versal Beauty, and yet the peculiar form of his zsthetic idealism 
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which makes the intuition always disembodied spirit precludes | 
his right to use that principle of individuation. Logically his : 
E one and his many must forever dwell apart. 

There has been no attempt to deny in this discussion the 
suggestiveness of many of Croce’s insights into the nature of | ] 
beauty or the validity of many of his isolated assertions. But he 

furnishes us a collection of apergus and images rather than a 








, f system of ideas. If ‘philosophy, like all other genuine sciences, 
| has passed beyond the stage of the merely striking or suggestive si 
treatment of problems, and aims not at interesting or picturesque 5 
| results, but at the systematic organization of the facts with which a 
‘ it deals according to some general principle,” ” then Croce al 
i belongs rather to the company of those who make the world : 
" interesting than to the company of those who satisfy the mind's 7 


demand for intelligibility. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


2 J. E. Creighton, ‘The Nature and Criterion of Truth,” PHrLosopHica, 
Review, XVII, p. 593. 
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METAPHYSICS AND VALUE. 


MA** different points of view have been expressed con- 
4 cerning the nature of value. There is more agreement as 
to the classification of values than there is regarding the as- 
signment of specific questions about the nature of value to their 
respective fields. The purpose of this article is to examine 
representative theories of metaphysical value. The confusion 
that exists between psychological and metaphysical questions 
about value, however, makes it advisable to summarize briefly the 
classification of psychological values, in order to distinguish them 
from values that are sometimes assigned an import beyond their 
psychological status. 

Of general acceptance is the distinction between contributory 
or instrumental and immediate or intrinsic values. The psycho- 
logical basis of these values is found in cognition and feeling 
respectively. Where judgment enstates new values or modifies 
values belonging to these groups, it is convenient to distinguish 
the resulting values by naming them contributory or intrinsic 
worths. All of these values and worths may be described in 
relational terms. The first term is always the person who makes 
the valuation. The second term is the object or act valued. 
Immediate value is a dyadic relation of liking or disliking that 
obtains between these terms. Contributory value and con- 
tributory worth are triadic relations, in which the second term, an 
object or act, is valued or deemed of worth with reference to a 
third term which signifies the end to which the object or act is 
useful. Intrinsic worth is also triadic; here the third term is 
identical with the second, the object or act judged to be valuable, 
and the second term is referred to itself as its own standard of 
valuation." 

All of these values and worths are psychological, and their 
metaphysical status may be restricted wholly to conscious ac- 

*On the subject of the classification of psychological values, see my article, 


“Value and Worth,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XIX, pp. 477-489, and the refer- 
ences therein cited. 
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tivity. One group of worths, however, is regarded by some 
writers as more than psychological, namely, the class of intrinsic 
worths. Some writers believe that logical, moral, and esthetic 
values are independent of conscious activity. Truth, goodness, 
and beauty, from this standpoint, are independent of being known 
or appreciated. 

The independent validity of truth, goodness, and beauty has 
been discussed from the time of Plato. The modern element of 
the discussion is their connection with the category of value. 
Some writers do not understand how the word ‘preference’ may 
be used in connection with relations between physical laws quite 
apart from any one who prefers. They cannot understand value 
except as it has to do with a conscious subject who appreciates. 
This difficulty may be metaphysical, or it may be a difficulty felt 
in regard to the use of language. As a metaphysical difficulty, 
the belief that value must always be associated with some form of 
conscious activity is parallel with, though it need not always be 
accompanied by, the subjectivistic argument that esse is percipi. 
That which has value-reference is held necessarily to imply one 
who values. This difficulty, since it is a purely dogmatic state- 
ment, need not be discussed here. 

There is, on the other hand, a real difficulty in the matter of 
terminology. ‘Preference’ normally does imply one who prefers. 
Value itself, and the related words, ‘valuable,’ ‘valuation, 
‘evaluate,’ etc., all suggest in the first instance, one who appreci- 
ates values. Against this, we have the use of the phrase ‘logical 
values,’ and also the increasing use of the word ‘value’ in con- 
nection with that which is held to contain a value-reference apart 
from any appreciation—not that logical values are only permanent 
possibilities for some appreciation. The only easy phrases are 
‘logical values,’ and ‘norms of value,’ and frequently we shall 
have to use so cumbersome an expression as ‘relations implying 4 
value-reference,’ which is actually an abbreviation of a still more 
cumbersome phrase, ‘relations implying a value-reference be- 
tween relations that obtain between terms standing for physical 
objects.’ 

Value is thus spoken of by those who claim that the subordi- 
nation and superordination of laws in the physical world intro- 
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duces some factor beyond the mere description of terms and 
relations. In astrong wind the waves dash high against the shore 
of Lake Cayuga. Their motion may be described quantitatively 
by the resolution of the forces involved. The explanation of the 
quantity of each force must be sought, however, not in the force 
itself, but in the relationship between the forces involved as 
these are actually ordered in the physical world. The forces re- 
lated would be the same in quality, if the waves dashed a hundred 
times as high before falling under the force of gravitation. 

Whether value is a category that inheres in reality depends 
upon the nature of the real. Thus the metaphysical status of 
value can be grounded only in general metaphysics. In our 
treatment of the subject, therefore, we may not expect to convince 
everybody or anybody. Our purpose will be fulfilled if we 
exhibit the chief contrasting views regarding value which are 
current among present-day philosophers, and follow this pre- 
sentation with that of a view which commends itself to us as being 
of intrinsic worth. 

Since the ultimate nature of value depends upon the ultimate 
nature of the real, a suitable division of our topic will be a division 
of theories of reality. We shall be concerned especially with 
physical reality, as differences of standpoint are most acute in this 
field. The most useful division of theories, for our purpose, is 
into theories which hold that complete understanding of reality, 
could it be achieved, would be an enlargement of our present 
imperfect understanding, and theories which hold that the nature 
of our understanding is such as to make full experience of reality 
impossible. We shall deal first with the position of value in the 
former set of theories. 

One ultra-rationalistic theory of the real is descended from 
Pythagoreanism rather than Eleaticism. The real is the rational, 
but the rational is the relational. Cassirer’s point of view is 
founded on a keen logical analysis of the concepts of physical 
science. If we are to inquire what is real in the physical world, 
where to the naive mind reality seems most self-evident, why not 
inspect the results of modern science in order to obtain its mature 
answer to this very question? 

Cassirer finds that a logical process generates the products of 
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scientific investigation, and that the process is in all cases de 
termined by fixed laws. The objects of science are not any part 
of the sensuous content of intuition. As the discovery of laws by 
which particular empirical facts are determined advances, the 
sensuous content recedes more and more into the background, 
Logical truth and reality are seen to be identical, ‘for pure 
relations can never be represented in mere sensuous impressions; 
the similarity or dissimilarity, the identity or difference of the 
seen or touched, is never itself something that is seen or touched.”? 
The object, therefore, is a logical construct whose intelligible 
features are relations. Indeed, “‘ Matter is only with reference to 
form, while form, on the other hand, is valid only in relation to 
matter. If we abstract from their correlation, neither matter nor 
form has any ‘existence’ concerning whose ground and origin we 
could enquire.’’* Thus we cannot adduce the particularity of 
the material content as a ground for the existence of things-in- 
themselves behind the relations. However, since all that is 
meant by the object is comprehended in its form, our conclusion 
must be that Cassirer’s treatment of physical reality is weighted 
on the side of form,—a conclusion which is in no sense an adverse 
criticism, if it be found that such is the actual state of affairs. 

Cassirer shares with a number of other logicians the view that 
the relations disclosed by logical analysis are neither abstractions 
from physical existents nor are they psychological contents. The 
categories are logical presuppositions upon which rest both 
physical things and mental states, and their activity begins, not 
with a conceptual process of ordering perceptual data, but with 
the most primitive form of perception itself. 

The most elementary stage of experience, unmixed with re 
flection, consists of contents with no definite point of view which 
would establish any preéminence of one content over another. 
The beginning of logical reflection destroys ‘‘this impression of 
unity and completeness”’ (sic). He says: “The division, whose 
growth starts here, is already present, though concealed, in the 
first attempts at a scientific view of the world. The fundamental 
tendency of this view is not simply to receive sensuous data, but 

? Ernst Cassirer, Substance and Function, transl. by W. C. Swabey and M. G 


Swabey, p. 314. 
3 Tbid., p. 311. 
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to distinguish their values. The fleeting, unique observation is 
more and more forced to the background; only the ‘typical’ 
experiences are to be retained, such as recur in a permanent 
manner, and under conditions that can be universally formulated 
and established.’’* For coérdination there are substituted re- 
lations of superordination and subordination. 

For Cassirer, therefore, the distinction between subjective and 
objective is a value-distinction. Fixed connections, called ob- 
jective, are preferred to the loose associative connection of 
perceptions united only under particular circumstances. In the 
progress of knowledge, the line between subjective and objective 
is not fixed, but it is a moving limit which constantly shifts. 
“But it now becomes clear that our concern with this transition 
into the subjective is not with a change in the substance of things, 
but merely with a change in the critical evaluation of cognitions.” 5 
The end of this logical process is the system of unchanging re- 
lational elements which constitutes the type of objectivity in 
general, ‘‘in so far as this term is purely limited to a meaning 
wholly comprehensible to knowledge.’’* ‘In the last analysis, 
we are not concerned with what a definite experience ‘is,’ but 
with what it ‘is worth;’ 7.e., with what function it has as a 
particular building-stone in the structure of the whole.”’ Cas- 
sirer maintains that, in the last resort, knowledge is relative, not 
absolute, but he insists upon the ontological implications of 
relativity; we can reach the category of ‘thing’ only through the 
category of ‘relation.’ ‘The ‘relative’ properties do not signify 
in a negative sense that residuum of things, that we are able to 
grasp, but they are the first and positive ground of the concept of 
reality.” 7 

After this brief exposition, which nowhere does justice to the 
extraordinary fertility of Cassirer’s thought, let us pass to the 
consideration of the place which value occupies in his logic. In 
the first place, since for him the concept of ‘thing’ and the concept 

‘Ibid., p. 272. Santayana, in Scepticism and Animal Faith, has carried the 
logical analysis of direct experience further than Cassirer; the former describes it 
as a realm of essences, unrelated, timeless, each complete in itself. As Santayana 
hints, is not ‘primitive experience’ as mythological as the ‘contract-theory’? 

5 Ibid., p. 274. 

* Ibid., p. 277. 

" Ibid., p. 306. 
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of ‘reality’ are constructed on the basis of relations that super. 
ordinate and subordinate, all positive knowledge is based upon 
distinctions of value. The passages quoted clearly bring out the 
position that the organizing relations which determine objectivity 
are value-relations. In the second place, the category of value is 
logically prior to being, existence, objectivity and subjectivity, 
and mental states. Here we find epistemological monism, and 
Cassirer would agree with Parmenides’ statement that “‘it is the 
same thing that can be thought and that can be.”’ 

Two observations may be added. Having announced the 
ubiquity of value, Cassirer hardly mentions it further. This fact 
may be regarded as a sign of his intellectual honesty; a less 
careful thinker might be tempted in the presence of difficulties to 
turn value into a deus ex machina. Again, Cassirer finds intelligi- 
bility and value in the analyses of science. He does not share the 
fear of certain modern idealists that analysis may falsify the 
meaning of concepts by calling them by names other than their 
own. 

For Cassirer the intrinsic worth of any description of the 
physical world is not merely the considered preference of a 
scientist for a set of hypotheses, but it is measured by the degree 
to which such a description fulfils the requirements of the logic of 
values. The laws which constitute things serve as ideals in the 
steps of reduction of new data to laws. The constructions of 
science, therefore, proceed according to ideals, and science does 
not refuse to evaluate, as Bertrand has suggested.’ The ideals 
are norms to which reason is forced to conform, if intelligibility 
is to be reached. The same thought runs through the writings of 
Natorp, Rickert, and Windelband. 

It would be unfair to criticize Substance and Function on the 
assumption that it contains the exposition of an entire philo 
sophical system. It is a work distinctly limited to the philosophy 
of physical science. Cassirer analyses science’s description of the 
physical world; he does not treat of life or human activities and 
aspirations beyond their relation to the physical. It would be 
interesting to know whether he supplements in his own thought 
the conception of an organizing system of logical relations by 


*R. Bertrand, Rev. de Met. et de Mor., Vol. XXX, 1923, pp. 29-57. 
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systems of relations that determine ethical and esthetic thought. 
An attempt in this direction was made by Windelband, and 
elsewhere ° I have pointed out some of the difficulties that arise 
in connection with his position. If there are norms of logic, 
morality, and beauty, it is difficult to find a satisfactory theory 
which will embrace all without subordinating one realm to 
another. 

In the interest of a more complete world-view, Miinsterberg 
used the category of value to include not only logical values, but 
also ethical and esthetic values. Whereas Cassirer’s view is 
weighted on the side of logic, Miinsterberg’s is weighted on the 
side of ethics, since for the latter, as for Rickert, the primitive 
experience is described in terms of the obligation to think thus and 
so, if we think at all. With his comprehensive grasp of great 
vistas of thought, Miinsterberg ranges over the whole field of 
human experience, over science, morality, esthetics, philosophy, 
and religion. For our purpose the details of his treatment of the 
subject are not so important as the basis upon which the whole 
structure rests. This is no cold, impersonal framework, to which 
our thought must cling, but the process of willing over again the 
world as it stands willed outside of time by the great Over-will. 
Now however much we may be impressed by the penetrating 
analyses of Cassirer or the comprehensive grasp of material dis- 
played by Miinsterberg, we must say that both, as well as 
Rickert, Windelband, and Baldwin, fail to deduce for us the world 
in which we live, containing, as it does, in addition to beauty, 
goodness, and truth, ugliness, evil, and the apparently alogical. 
Their systems are too much pictures of what they would like the 
world to be, for them to convince us entirely. And if Cassirer’s 
analysis of scientific thought is quite sound, we shall even suspect 
that the scientific conception of the physical world is an ideal, 
perhaps not completely realized in actuality. 

In passing to the consideration of other views, we may begin 
with Cassirer’s observation that as scientific thought develops, it 
puts aside that which cannot be universalized. A value-dis- 
tinction is set up between that which may be described in terms of 
fixed connections and that which is dependent only upon par- 


*In Values, Immediate and Contributory, and Their Interrelation, New York 
University Press, 1920. 
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ticular circumstances. Using intelligibility in Cassirer’s sense, jt 
may be said that our lives are lived amid the unintelligible, and 
that unintelligibility is a somewhat that determines our daily lot 
far more than intelligibility. Intelligibility is the result of a 
laborious process of rationalization, and however fine and noble 
its aim, however overwhelming its achievements, however full of 
hope for the future, we must not be blinded to the fact that our 
evaluations must be made on the basis of knowledge that is ever 
insufficient. If we contemplate reality at all (and this is the 
particular business of philosophy), we must include in our world- 
view the fact that we are dealing with concepts that are ever 
changing as our knowledge grows, and that the conquest of the 
particular by the universal, if it is ever to be achieved, is of the 
nature of a doubtful victory to be achieved at some remote future 
time, with the possibility always in store for us that the enemy 
will not surrender, but take to flight. 

A sense of the failure of philosophies like those we have been 
discussing to come to close grip with the individual and particular 
is felt by such writers as Bradley, Bosanquet, and, in this country, 
by Urban. The last named, following Renouvier, demands that 
our concepts be liveable, penetrable, and comprehensible. These 
writers seek intelligibility in comprehensive simples, which are 
said to be falsified if subjected to analysis. Examples of such 
concepts are life, personality, substance, cause. They are said to 
contain a richness of meaning and value which makes them 
forever essential to an intelligible view of reality. Scientific 
analysis is regarded as inadequate, because it attains but a limited 
intelligibility based on the categories of unity and continuity. 
The logical aspect of this doctrine is epitomized in Bosanquet’s 
‘concrete universal.’ But it is more than logically significant. 
It is a point of view that demands the highest discernment in 
valuation and the keenest sympathy in comprehension. We are 
impotent and finite, and our only hope of being able to experience 
reality in its fullest lies in emphasizing our highest or ‘central’ 
experiences, and realizing the imperfection of those that are less 
comprehensive. 

Bosanquet says: “The principle of these arguments [i.e., of 
Plato and Aristotle] in a word is this, that positive pleasure and all 
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satisfaction, as distinct from an intensity of feeling which there 
js reason to suspect of being illusory, depends on the character of 
logical stability of the whole inherent in the objects of desire, and 
that what in this sense is more real, that is, more at one with itself 
and the whole (e.g., free from contradiction), is also the experience 
in which the mind obtains the more durable and coherent satis- 
faction, and more completely realizes itself. This consideration 
prescribes the nature of the ultimate good or end, which is the 
supreme standard of value, and cannot itself be measured by 
anything else.” '° For both Cassirer and Bosanquet, value in its 
most significant sense resides in the whole, but Bosanquet’s 
doctrine gives an emotional tinge to valuation which Cassirer’s 
theory lacks. The former aims to reach complete comprehension 
of reality by a sympathetic insight that embraces all experience 
in its scope; the latter is guided by a compelling logic which 
gradually enlightens through the power of an ever-widening 
analysis. They agree only in that they both attempt to show 
that the particular is not an ultimate category. We may question 
whether either has been successful. Cassirer demonstrates that 
the combination of universals can effect an approach to the 
particular, but it is difficult to see how, by this method, it is 
possible to explain the uniqueness of one, unrepeatable instance. 
Bosanquet seeks to get rid of the particular as an ultimate 
category by introducing a value-distinction between experiences 
that are more or less significant for the interpretation of reality. 
He bids us to look away from experiences that throw light on 
nothing beyond themselves, to our ‘central’ experiences, which 
shed light on reality as a whole. There is no categorical impera- 
tive, however, which commands that we neglect the unique 
character of physical objects and historical events. Arguments 
in favor of this neglect can be based upon intuition or practical 
utility, but not upon the demand of reason. 

For both Cassirer and Bosanquet, then, the standard or cri- 
terion of value is the interrelated whole. But the nature of the 
whole is conceived differently by critical idealism and absolutism. 
The former conceives it as an all-embracing system of relations 
whose invariant character is to be found not in the terms ulti- 
mately related, but in the relations themselves The terms. 

” B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 298, 299. 
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‘ related change with every new determination of objectivity; the 

a i whole intelligibility of the system lies in the definition of functions 

| rather than of substance; and the intelligibility of the finished 
‘Ff synthesis will not differ in character from such intelligibility as 

a has now been attained. The metaphysics of substance, therefore, 

| is banished as a point of view that is superseded when thought 

analyzes what is meant by object. Absolutism, on the other 

¥ hand, while it agrees in conceiving the whole as a great network 
of relations, emphasizes as well the terms related, subsuming their 
iy entire significance under one single comprehensive term, the 
H concrete universal. The critical idealist is a traveller who 
journeys through country that is ever new, the objects of which 
7 become more interesting as he proceeds on his unending way. 
The absolutist is one who stays at home, and in becoming in- 
creasingly familiar with the objects in his immediate vicinity, 
comes to find in each of them a reflection of the beauty and 
perfection of the whole. 

In respect to value, it will now be clear that these systems all 
find their conception of what is ultimately most valuable in an 
ideal goal of thought which no human being has ever reached. 
fi Their profound and imposing character makes it seem almost 
| sacrilegious to say that in deciding upon their merits we must turn 

to our impotent, imperfect thought and ask whether they are 
satisfying. Such a procedure seems to make what is furthest 
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f . removed from individual desire and whim a mere function of liking 
a) ) or disliking,—immediate value, or at best a matter of psycho- 
i. logical worth. 


| : In doing this, however, we shall not depreciate reason. In 
} making man the measure of all things, we shall not forget the 
! | paradoxical possibility that a chief function of human reason may 
} be that of transcending its own limitations. We shall seek, 
. rather, the answer to the question, whether reason may not 
envisage duties other than willing the world in its perfection or 
seeking a completely intelligible world. We shall do this, because 
we bear in mind that our imperfect nature does not permit the 
ip present completion of our ideal insights, and furthermore because 
I the fact of imperfection and finiteness itself, while it may be 
th denied of reality as a whole, cannot be denied of the small part of 
reality represented by our own feeble efforts to overcome it. 
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We divided theories of the real into those which assume that we 
should be able to understand reality completely if we could know, 
will, or feel adequately, and those which regard our impotence as 
a permanent obstacle to full understanding. If critical idealism 
and absolutism represent the former view, pragmatism stands at 
the opposite extreme. 

The pragmatists, especially Dewey, have much to say about 
the psychological process of evaluation, the formation and verifi- 
cation of value-judgments. In the more ultimate sense of the 
word, Dewey regards value as not absolute, but relative to any 
particular situation, so that in the comparison between any two 
situations, one can be said only to be better than another. Norms 
of value get formed in the course of evaluation, but they are not 
‘eternal values;’ they are rather the chief means by which actions 
get performed. As the real world is conceived to be in the process 
of change and the final goal not predetermined, both terms and 
relations are relative to the present situation. 

We are not concerned here with the refutation of pragmatism. 
With respect to value, it may be said that the pragmatic position, 
in repudiating absolute truth, repudiates as well any sort of 
permanence in value. Furthermore, if truth and value change 
with the passage of time and circumstance, it is hard to under- 
stand how intelligibility is possible at all. 

We therefore pass to the consideration of the new realism, 
preferring it for our purpose to critical realism as being less 
encumbered with epistemological subtleties. New realism will 
be found to present a variety of possibilities in theories of reality 
and value. We shall see that, whereas critical idealism and 
absolutism stand for an ideal that has accompanied nearly all 
Western thought, and whereas pragmatism stands for the 
abandonment of that ideal, new realism admits of a compromise 
between these points of view. While the new realism holds to the 
ideal from the standpoint of method, and, in so doing, believes 
that absolute reality is not entirely foreign to human experience, 
it questions whether the goal of complete knowledge may ever be 
reached and admits it to be possible that human understanding is 
incapable of going all the way toward reaching it. 

The new realist achieves his compromise by inviting us to stop 
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dreaming of what may follow in the future progress of scientific 
thought and to take a survey of what is actually before us. If we 
might remove all that gives charm to Bosanquet’s absolutism, all 
his richness of insight, and at the same time take away his chief 
philosophical doctrine that the One is in the Many and the Many 
in the One, we might reach a fair basis for new realism. With the 
disappearance of Bosanquet’s absolutism, with the disappearance 
of his faith that this and that are so even when our impotent 
reason can never demonstrate them, there would arise a moderate 
agnosticism regarding the complete nature of reality, and a 
tendency to accept pluralism as a working hypothesis. Belief in 
the reality of universals need not go; in fact the new realist 
believes in them heartily, and places them in a special world of 
subsistence. And, while the new realists fulminate against the 
internal theory of relations, they are ready to find a place for any 
internal relations that may be discovered by analysis. They find 
the external theory indispensable as a basis for investigation; 
they object to the internal theory only when it is carried beyond 
the empirical evidence and assumed to be valid where it cannot be 
demonstrated empirically. 

These fundamental postulates of new realism are mentioned 
because they condition any views of metaphysical value which 
may be held by a realist. We need them to understand new 
realism’s approach to metaphysics. This approach is essentially 
that of common-sense, and the position taken is somewhere 
between rationalism and agnosticism. It is believed that we have 
some knowledge, of which that concerning the physical world is 
most secure. This body of knowledge, in the course of scientific 
progress, is being increased by addition, not by continual transfor- 
mation. Enough positive knowledge is at hand so that man may 
stand on his feet and extend his reach without imperilling his 
safety. 

An illustration of this attitude may be taken from the new 
realist’s treatment of analysis. Spaulding says: “Analysis 
reveals what these wholes are, what their parts are, what the 
properties of each are, and what the organizing relations at each 
level are.”’"* But present analysis may be superseded by a more 


1 The New Realism, p. 239. 
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adequate analysis in the future: “At the present stage, then, in the 
development of science, those entities, such as electrons, atoms, 
molecules, efc., and the relations between them, which together 
exclusively account for certain existential phenomena, must be 
accepted as existing in quite the same sense as do the entities 
which they explain.” ” Finally, Spaulding indicates the meta- 
physical consequences of new realism when he says: ‘The time 
may come when the new properties of the whole can be deduced 
from those of the parts, but at the present time this deduction is 
impossible, and it is still an open question as to whether this 
impossibility is due to the structure of existence, or to our 
ignorance.” ‘‘Both hypotheses [those of modification and non- 
modification of parts by analysis], however, recognize a non- 
rational element in nature—at least so far as our present knowl- 
edge goes.”” '* 

It would not seem to be necessary for new realism to defend the 
commonsense notion that reality may include elements that are 
incapable of being experienced by human beings. It has been 
necessary, however, in view of the fact that the commonsense 
assertion has been disputed by idealists generally. These 
thinkers claim that reality is a concept of reason itself, and that 
it is meaningless to speak of a portion of reality that is not ulti- 
mately knowable. They account for the fact that we do not 
know reality in its entirety by referring to our natural impotence 
and finitude. They believe that reason is a perfect tool, although 
we may use it roughly and blunt its edges. They would not 
admit that it may be an imperfect tool which we use fairly 
perfectly. 

In the present state of our knowledge, and under one condition, 
either the realistic or the idealistic hypothesis is as good as the 
other. This condition is that it can be shown logically that it is 
possible to speak intelligibly of some part of the real that is 
incapable of being known to reason. A recent contribution to 
logical theory comes to our aid in this matter. Conger, noting 
Sheldon’s observation that logicians have not taken sufficient 
account of the fact that the selectiveness of attention ignores, 
rather than denies that which is outside the margin of conscious- 


8 Ibid., p. 230. 
8 Ibid., p. 241. 
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ness, has restated the law of contradiction in positive as well as 
in negative terms, so as to read, ‘‘a is known to be a by reason of 
its exclusion of not-a.”""* The validity of this principle of the 
implicit duality of thinking is independent of Sheldon’s dualistic 
rationalism. An important application of the principle in the 
field of knowledge is that our connotative knowledge is always 
contrasted with a realm of knowledge that is purely denotative, 
I believe that this principle is entirely adequate for our present 
purpose. If we admit it, then, on the hypothesis that all reality 
is knowable, the progress of knowledge is toward the discovery of 
new connotations in the denotative realm, with the goal of 
subsuming all denotative knowledge to the connotative realm. 
If our knowledge of reality were complete, the implicit duality of 
thinking would remain simply as a psychological necessity, the 
denotative realm contrasted with reality being purely fictitious 
and as unintelligible as Bradley would wish. I do not think that 
this slight imperfection of reason would be a cause for regret on 
the part of the absolute idealist. He does not claim, I think, that 
with the progress of reason the reasoning process becomes more 
and more perfect. At least, no human being would ever reach 
the point where he could not at will take a less adequate survey of 
reality. And in the very achievement of complete rationali- 
zation, the absolute idealist might find a place for a slight defect 
of the reasoning tool, by regarding it as a mark of the finite as 
distinguished from the absolute mind. The principle of logic 
that we are supporting may be a principle that we cannot escape 
because of our finiteness, while at the same time the objects 
toward which our thought is directed may be quite uncontami- 
nated by it. 

Now while the admission of the principle of the implicit duality 
of thinking is innocuous for the absolute idealist, it is important 
and necessary for the realist. Upon its validity depends his whole 
ability to talk intelligibly about a realm of reality that is unknown 
and possibly unknowable. Unknown, that is, so far as com 
notation is concerned, but known as something denotable, but not 
otherwise describable. For the realist who applies this principle, 
therefore, it will be seen that the question of the metaphysical 


4 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XIX, p. 234. 
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status of values is not wholly determinable in the present stage of 
our knowledge. For, in order to know whether reality is im- 
pregnated with value-distinctions, it would be necessary to be 
able to survey the whole field of reality. Failing this, we may 
indicate the possibilities. 

Either reality has no values at all, or it has some values. 

I. If it has no values inherent in it, then the sphere of valuation 
is restricted to human thinking, and the categories of science, 
morality, and beauty are entirely human in their significance. 
But since human thinking is a part of reality, it will be seen that 
this position is not as thoroughgoing a scepticism as would at 
first sight appear. Complete scepticism regarding values would 
banish the whole subject as unmeaning. Values could not be 
assigned to a subsistent realm; it would be necessary to say that 
everything that has ever been said about the subject is wholly 
unintelligible. 

The more moderate sceptical position that values have no 
significance apart from human thinking is significant, however, in 
its implied contrast between a cosmocentric and an anthro- 
pocentric viewpoint. The sphere of valuation may be restricted 
to the thought and behavior of human beings. Under the anthro- 
pocentric view, it would seem necessary to include human be- 
havior as well as thought, in the field of valuation. For it would 
appear arbitrary to allow a value-aspect to an act as thought 
about, and at the same time deny this characteristic of the same 
act in behavior. 

The difficulties inherent in such a view are many. First, we 
may mention the biological difficulties. If human behavior is 
admitted to have an aspect of value, there is no clear reason for 
excluding from the field of value the behavior of some of the lower 
animals. And where among the lower animals are we to draw the 
line? Not to be arbitrary, it would seem that we must include 
the behavior of all living beings in the field of value. Secondly, 
there are psychological difficulties. If the thought-process is 
permeated with the tendency to describe everything in terms of 
value, it will be difficult for us to disentangle the non-existential 
value-element that we are prone to include in our judgments 
about physical things from our description of the value-free 
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objects. A case where this difficulty appears is when one who 
believes that evolution is non-teleological attempts to describe 
the world in non-teleological categories, but is not quite suc. 
cessful. Another case is that of the psychologist who seeks 
mechanical explanations of reactions and who yet admits the 
word ‘tendency’ in his descriptions of behavior. Finally, there 
are epistemological difficulties. If the categories employed by 
reason are all touched with value-reference, we may easily arrive 
at the position of Kant’s first Critique, for the principle of the 
implicit duality of thinking, by which value-free entities are con- 
trasted with entities that contain value-reference, may itself be 
brought under the suspicion of containing a value-reference. 

But why, it may be asked, must we assume that because valu- 
ation is restricted to conscious beings, it must necessarily affect 
all thinking? May we not accept two types of judgment, of fact 
and of value, following James and G. E. Moore? We might 
admit that the conscious individual is always related to every 
object with which he is in contact in two ways, viz., by feeling and 
by cognition, and that these relations are the bases of two kinds 
of psychological value, immediate and contributory, but this is 
not to say that objects of thought need partake of the values 
inherent in the psychological process of thinking. Elsewhere* 
I have defended the point that norms of logical value cannot be 
deduced from psychological data. Here, however, we have to do 
with logic rather than psychology, and I submit that not only the 
concepts of science which order data, but also the logical principle 
of the implicit duality of thinking implies selection and preference 
among data. Now if we find it necessary to reject the dis 
tinction between judgments of fact and judgments of value, in 
favor of judgments of value alone, we must admit the reality of 
values in the physical world if we are to have any physical 
knowledge at all. 

II. We have seen that the realist cannot banish values from 

18 In Values, Immediate and Contributory, and Their Interrelation. 

16 Unlike the new realist, the idealist is able to save his ultimate logical principle 
from the principle of implicit duality by the supposition of favored aspects of out 
thought which alone are competent to exhibit to us the real in all its fullness. For 


the new realist, there are no favored principles of thought, which are not equally 
applicable to thought-content and to thing. 
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reality in its entirety except by maintaining that value is a 
meaningless word. As soon, however, as he admits that value, in 
the sense of selection or preference, has some place in reality, he 
is bound to carry its reference farther than the thinking-process. 
Otherwise he will be led to an unknowable world of things-in- 
themselves, a pasition which contradicts his realism. 

The realist, therefore, is fairly forced to admit the truth of the 
proposition: At least some values are inherent in reality. Under 
this assumption, we may have either a universal or a particular 
afirmative proposition. Let us consider first the implications of 
the universal proposition. 

(a) It may be assumed that all the categories by which we 
interpret reality are characteristic of objects independently of 
the knowing mind. The distinction between this position and 
that of Bosanquet is that the realist lays stress on the additive 
character of the growth of knowledge and denies that reason in 
certain supreme moments of experience is able to experience the 
Absolute in the individual. Both, of course, allow for error. 
The realistic view, however, puts some limitation upon error. If 
intelligibility and logical value are inseparable, every object of 
knowledge must be known in terms that have value-reference. 
Thus, wherever value-categories are employed in connection with 
the interpretation of objects, the realist is bound to believe that 
such categories, though they may be misapplied, are yet valid of 
some object in some knowledge-reference. Scientific investi- 
gation is engaged in pointing out the correct application of cate- 
gories; it is on the way to pointing out relations that are actual 
rather than imaginary. Just as objects are held to be inde- 
pendent of the knowing mind, so also must types of arrangement 
of objects be held to be independent. Otherwise scepticism 
would arise as to our ability to pick out actual types of ar- 
rangement. 

We may ask whether, if every object of knowledge must be 
known in terms of logical value, it is true that all values beside 
the logical must be assigned to some field of reference which 
includes independent entities? The realist whose value-philoso- 
phy is of the most comprehensive type, is not bound to restrict 


values to the existential realm. It would be possible to hold that 
31 
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there is an objective realm of beauty, for example, which may be 
apprehended through feeling or through feeling and cognitiog 
together, as esthetic value. In such case, it will be assumed tha 
there is a realm of norms of beauty which are disclosed in the 
esthetic experience. 

The nature of reality as it appears to a realist of the type tha 
we are discussing may be indicated briefly. The physical worl 
is gradually becoming known by the investigations of the separate 
sciences. Physical objects are independent of. the knowing. 
process, and we may know them. Some of our knowledge is 
imperfect, but this defect attaches not to the failure of the 
knowing-process as a sound means of reaching knowledge, but to 
the incompleteness of our data and the short time at our disposal. 
It is a defect of quantity, not of quality. The physical world 
contains, therefore, beside the relations already known, an in- 
numerable mass of other relations that may be discovered. Ina 
recent article, Miss Parkhurst has shown how endless and varied 
are the undiscovered or unthought of relations that we overlook 
because we find them trivial.'? However, if this particular 
realistic view is correct, men are guided in their preferences in 
describing the existential world by a selection that is conformed 
to value-distinctions within that world, so that it is by a tre 
guidance that reason is interested in just those relations of objects 
in which it is interested. 

In addition to the existential there is a subsistential realm, also 
ordered preferentially, an inexhaustible realm of the logically 
possible. Again, morality is no mere preference of the individual 
for one kind of conduct rather than another. Actions are good 
or bad, right or wrong. Their moral or immoral character 
independent of the whim or even the judgment of particular 
individuals, although reason is competent to reach moral know 
edge, or perhaps moral feeling may lead us to right conduct 
Again, beauty and ugliness are quite as real as the objects t0 
which they are applied, although we may have some difficulty ia 
discovering just where beauty lies. 

(6) The position just described is consistent with realism, but 
it supplements our present knowledge with assumptions as to the 


17 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXI, pp. 533-543. 
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nature of the whole of reality. Consistent with realism also, is a 
more moderate position, tending at some points toward ag- 
nosticism. 

First, the question may be asked: What assurance have we that 
the real may be entirely rationalized? Is it not perhaps true that 
the difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of complete 
analysis indicate that existential reality is partly non-rational? 
The principle of implicit duality permits us to think denotatively 
of a realm of reality whose meaning can never become intelligible 
to us because it is non-rational. Realism may maintain that 
rational analysis, so far as it goes, is correct, but that critical gaps 
in our knowledge indicate that the whole of physical nature will 
never be understood because the whole is not intelligible. Such 
a gap is the apparent discontinuity of nature at some points, such 
as the evolutionary passage from non-living to living matter, or 
the acquirement by wholes of new properties not found in the 
parts. 

Secondly, a realistic position regarding the values underlying 
knowledge of the physical world may be held together with more 
or less scepticism about the independence of moral values. The 
metaphysical basis of moral distinctions may be denied of reality 
as a whole and confined to human ways of thinking or feeling. 
Such a realist may regard moral laws as derived from non-moral 
elements in human nature or as principles innate in the mind. 
He will not, however, if he believes them to be innate, think that 
he must find their source in a noumenal world; he will be content 
to find their whole meaning in terms of human nature as one kind 
of nature among many non-moral types of entities. 

Finally, he will not lose his hold on realism by exercising some 
choice among theories of the beautiful. He may describe beauty 
wholly in terms of individual taste or he may seek to explain 
uniformities of taste in terms of common human characteristics 
of feeling and judgment, or he may emphasize the part played by 
culture in the formation of tastes. 

In this paper, after recognizing the presence of value wherever 
preference occurs, we found it necessary to examine representative 
theories of reality in order to discover the metaphysical place of 
value. With the idealists we have agreed that intelligibility 
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cannot be divorced from the recognition of logical values, but we 
have found that such a position may be maintained consistently 
in connection with any metaphysical view that does not insist at 
the beginning in separating fact from value. Logical value, since 
it is a universal feature of all science, neither warrants any special 
delight on the part of the idealist nor any fear on the part of the 
realist. In contrast with the extreme views of value represented 
by idealism and pragmatism, realism offers a compromise view of 
value with considerable leeway in the range of its application. 

MAURICE Picarp. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
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MAINE DE BIRAN. 


man to a state of utter passivity was fairly widespread in 
France after Napoleon had made it fashionable to ridicule them. 
It was not an entirely justified feeling but for all that a powerful 
one. Both the Catholics and the less conservative followers of 
Royer-Collard shared it. And a great part of philosophic dis- 
cussion centered about the question of just how far man might be 
considered to be an initiator rather than a mere recipient of 
influences. 

The revolt against passivity shows itself most strikingly and 
has most effect in Maine de Biran, a man who begins as a disciple 
of the group at Auteuil and ends as a Christian mystic. As early 
as 1794 he says of himself, “I should like, if ever I were capable of 
undertaking anything continuous, to see how far the soul is active, 
how far it can modify external impressions, augment or diminish 
their intensity by the attention it gives them, examine to what 
extent it is master of attention.””? He continued the search 
throughout his life, until he succeeded, according to Jules Simon, 
in bringing about the ruin of the philosophy which had been 
dominant in France for the past fifty years. 

Maine de Biran’s interest in activity is practical. That is, he 
wishes to find out how far the soul is active, not for any epistemo- 
logical end, in itself, but in order to found upon his discoveries an 
ethics which will be substantial.* Moralists, he maintains, are 
persistently telling us to control our passions and direct our 
emotions, but they never justify their program by establishing 
the possibility of its realization. He for his part feels himself the 
prey of his thoughts and dreams, even though he is less passionate 
than other men.‘ He feels the need of a guiding philosopher.® 


ibe feeling that somehow or other the Idéologues had reduced 


From the writer's unpublished French Philosophies of the Romanic Period. 
* Maine de Biran, Sa Vie et ses Pensées, Paris, 1857, p. 123. 
* Pensées, p. 124. 
* Ibid, 
* Idid., pp. 126 f. 
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“At times I feel myself burning for goodness, I adore virtue; at 
others I feel myself but lukewarm, I relinquish my hold and 
become indifferent to duty.”* If only there were someone to 
analyse the will as Condillac analysed the understanding!’ 

But this could not be done, he maintains, without an equal 
understanding of man’s physical organism.’ He is convinced that 
the body counts for more than we usually suspect in the determi- 
nation of our mental states, and, like a good disciple of Cabanis, 
he pictures to himself in his notebooks the possible physiological 
causes of certain of his moods.® “If we recognized that our 
troubled state, our state of anxiety, is almost purely physical, we 
should look upon it as an illness, and having tested that which can 
guarantee us or prevent us from falling into it so often, we should 
put these means into practice.’’'° He insists on the value of full 
self-consciousness, just as he will later on. 

The thoughts indicated above were written in 1794 and 1795. 
At that time their author was administrator of the Dordogne. 
His time for study was limited and it was not until 1798 that he 
could return to his home and his reflections. These were then 
directed by the Institut’s concours of 1799 to the question of “the 
influence of habit on the faculty of thinking.”’ It can be easily 
seen why this question was of a certain importance to the Idéo- 
logues. Habit was, they believed, that which made us formulate 
general ideas, since it was the constant repetition of experiences 
which gradually formed our intellect; habit was the cement which 
bound our elementary sensations together. The quotation from 
Bonnet which Maine de Biran put at the head of the essay which 
he submitted, ‘“‘What are all the operations of the soul but 
movements and repetitions of movements?”’ put the matter in a 
nutshell. 

It was somewhat of a problem to account for activity in the 
behavior of such a soul, for movements in the eighteenth century 
were looked upon as the continuation of previous movements 
whose origin went back at least to God. But Maine de Biran 

* Pensées, p. 128. 

? Ibid. 

§ Ibid., p. 132. 


* Ibid., p. 138. 
10 Tbid., p. 140. 
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would content himself with something which stopped far short of 
absolute spontaneity. He was not as yet stubbornly advocating 
that each active soul was a first cause. He was content if the soul 
had merely some effect in the productions of consciousness. 
Thus, following Destutt de Tracy " he maintains that active and 
passive states are fundamental and irreducible—a point of view 
like that of Laromiguiére and his pupil Daube. One is passive in 
sensation or affection for “‘it is evident that [one] exerts no power 
on the modification, that one has no means at hand either to 
interrupt or to change it.’’" One is active in voluntary move- 
ment. “It isin truth J who create my modification, I can begin 
it, suspend it, vary it in every way, and the consciousness that I 
have of my activity is for me as evident as the modification 
itself.””'* Activity and passivity are thus linked with the 
problem of causation. 

This question is not so difficult a one for Maine de Biran as for 
us. He believes that we have an immediate consciousness of a 
causal operation when we exert effort.“ It is effort which be- 
comes the keynote to his whole philosophy; which reveals to him 
the secrets of the most trying problems of his day. But as he 
develops, the concept of effort develops with him. 

It is effort which explains why the resistance of the external 
world to our movements gives us an idea of its existence, an idea 
of Tracy’s. If we did not meet the resistance of physical objects 
with the force of our movements, they would no more exist for us 
than if they did not meet the force of our movements with their 
resistance. It is a situation like that expressed in Newton's third 
law of motion. There are two forces at work when we exert 
pressure upon a physical object, our pressure and the object's 
resistance, both of which are needed to produce our consciousness 
of the object. As he says in a manuscript note to the Institut’s 
copy of his memoir, ‘‘ Effort is a mean term between the action 
and the effect, or between the motor force which belongs to the 
individual and the resistance which belongs to the body: it is their 

"“Habitude,” Oeuvres, ed. Tisserand, Vol. II, p. 22, n. 1. 

8 Ibid., p. 20. 


"8 Tbid., p. 21. 
4 Ibid., p. 25. 
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means of communication.” * Later on he will reproduce this 
triad in the physical external world, the psychical internal world, 
and their means of communication, the Ego. Not to anticipate, 
he is here carrying a step further Tracy’s attempted escape from 
subjectivism, by examining the fact of resistance to which Tracy 
had called attention and describing it in terms of inner experience, 

In the second place, effort reveals to the individual his will, 
For movements which are performed without effort are involun. 
tary unless they have become habitual. Whenever effort js 
exerted, Maine de Biran believes that the will expresses itself and, 
as he will say in another development of Tracy, the human 
personality is revealed. 

But even now he goes to the extent of maintaining that in the 
activity of the will man perceives or knows, and that without this 
activity of the will knowledge or perception would be impossible." 
Thus he achieves that revolt from sensationalism which Tracy had 
begun, but which people in general still maintain was to be 
undertaken. If it was not noticeable, it was because the Maine 
de Biran of the ‘“‘ Memoir of the Influence of Habit” had nota 
yet seen the metaphysical consequences of his doctrine. One who 
was living in the Ideological atmosphere could hardly have been 
expected to. But what he began to understand without delay 
was that the analysis of consciousness into sensations and their 
products and something non-sensory in origin made further clari- 
fication necessary. 

His opportunity came in the concours for 1803-1804, “How 
should we decompose the faculty of thinking and what elementary 
faculties should we see in it?’’ His memoir, which was crowned, 
discards sensationalism once and for all.'7 He has already 
distinguished two psychical elements, the passive and the active. 
He now proposes to give an introspective account of the active 
elements. The main fact, needless to say, which he discovers is 
“an actual exercise of certain organic instruments.’ He later 
amended this to read, “‘The primitive fact for us is in no wisea 

5 Op. cit., p. 25, n. 

16 Ibid., p. 26. 

17 This memoir has never been entirely reprinted unless I am mistaken. 


Biran’s own synopsis of it given in the “Introduction Générale" to the Fondements 
de la Psychologie, Oeuvres Inédites, ed. Naville, 1857, Vol. I, pp. 22 f. 
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sensation alone, but the idea of a sensation, which takes place only 
insofar as the sensible impression concurs with the personal 
individuality of the Ego.”"* But here again he has not made a 
striking advance beyond the doctrines of Tracy, in spite of the 
general opinion of historians, for Tracy too had maintained that 
a sensation did not become a perception until it had excited 
activity. When Maine de Biran, moreover, maintains that “‘a 
being reduced [to passive sensibility] not only could not acquire 
any idea of objects external to him, but also could have no con- 
sciousness of his own sensitive being, that he would not be an 
individual person and that he could never say ‘I,’” ** he is not 
saying much more than Tracy who maintained almost identical 
principles in his Tratté d’Idéologie. And when he argues that 
self-consciousness, or consciousness of the Ego, can arise only 
through the exercise of a “suprasensory and supraorganic”’ 
activity, an act of will which is beyond and above sensation, he 
goes back at least to Rousseau’s argument in the Profession de 
Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, to the epistemological importance of 
which he seems to have been blind. 

For Biran, then, the primitive fact of knowledge has become 
the Ego, which does not depend on any sensory impression. This 
fact is sui generis and discovered by a peculiar inner sense. If the 
wrong sense be employed, the Ego will not be found. If other 
philosophers had not been too abstract, had not analysed the Ego 
away, or had not been too little abstract, had not failed to reach 
the Ego by analysis, they would have agreed with him, he says.”° 

By 1805 Maine de Biran had made the acquaintance of Ampére, 
the physicist, whose correspondence and conversations were to 
prove so great an aid to ‘him in formulating his philosophy. 
Ampére’s metaphysical theories were begun, at least in part, in 
conversation with his Lyonnais friends, one of whom was a M. 
Roux, a Kantian from Geneva." The correspondence between 
Ampére and Maine de Biran turns largely upon our knowledge of 
the Ego and allied subjects. 

Ampére argues that ‘the sensitive system, insofar as there has 

" Fondements, Vol. I, p. 39; of. Vol. I, pp. 214 ff. 

® Ibdid., Vol. I, p. 23. 


* Ibid., pp. 141, 142, 197. 
" La Philosophie des Deux Ampere, 2d ed., 1870, p. 197. 
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been no effort, can give only sensations or intuitions and the 
images which they leave after them. . . . When there is effort, 
the consciousness of effort or autopsia (self-consciousness) . , . 
furnishes a new element absolutely different from all others, which 
is perceived in distinction from them but in combination with 
them.” * It is in this vein that the correspondence continues, 
concerning itself now with the Ego, now with activity, now with 
sensations, and so on, but always insisting on the fundamentality 
of activity and passivity and on the intuition of the Ego in the 
experience of effort. They agree, says Ampére in 1805, on all 
points but one. Biran does not distinguish between the feeling 
of effort and the muscular sensation, whereas for Ampére they are 
utterly different.** 

Certainly in part as a result of this friendship Maine de Biran 
was led to emphasize the importance of the Ego in knowledge. 
Ampére believed that his peculiar contribution to their common 
philosophy was the notion of the relation between what they 
called noumena, after Kant. This question does not however 
concern us here. What is noticeable is that Biran now begins to 
interpret reality in egoistic terms. This seems to be one of the 
tasks of his unfinished Fondements de la Psychologie. It wasa 
task analogous to the Kantian deduction of the categories. But 
whereas Kant’s categories are not so much the characteristics of 
the Ego as of its knowledge of the world, Biran’s are simply the 
characteristics of the Ego. His categories are ‘‘substance,” 
“cause or force,” “‘unity,’”’ and “identity."’ They are, he thinks, 
Locke’s simple ideas of reflection which Locke had failed to 
analyse sufficiently. There are various ways in which they might 
be derived, one suspects. For instance, they might be as in Kant, 
if I read Kant correctly, the subject’s uniform manner of under- 
standing the world. Or they might be discovered in the world as 
a sort of egoistic profection. Or they might be created, as 
Fichte’s Ego created the non-Ego, for moral purposes. There are 
a number of possible explanations. But Biran leaves the question 
unanswered. “We cannot follow in detail,”’ he says, ‘‘all the 
divers applications which the human mind makes of these two 

” Ibid., p. 207. 

23 Ibid., pp. 200 f. 
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primary and regulative ideas [substance and force], transforming 
them to combine them with phenomena or images of things 
without. It is enough for us to have shown the true origin which 
they have in the primitive fact of consciousness, which is itself 
only the exercise of a particular sense, that of effort and of 
resistance. It is enough that one should conceive how these 
ideas, however much they may be removed from their source, 
may always be brought back to it by reflective analysis.’""** He 
contents himself with saying that the mind discovers its own 
durable, identical, unified, forceful character, intuitively and 
primitively, and thus authorizes itself to make use of such terms 
as “substance,”’ “unity,” “identity,” and “‘cause.’’* As his 
editor Naville remarks, ‘‘ He arrives at the redoubtable problems 
raised by Kant, and passes over them as if he had not seen 
them.” * 

He was not without misgivings, however, for he says in his 
journal (1816), “‘I have been on a visit with my friend Ampére, 
who is ill. I discussed with him the passage from the conscious- 
ness of our activity, which gives us the first idea of a productive, 
efficient cause, to the belief in external causes. I thought 
formerly that it was enough to experience a passive impression of 
which the Ego had first been the cause, in order to relate immedi- 
ately this passive impression to a foreign cause. I see to-day 
more difficulties in this, and I find between the individual feeling 
of the Ego’s causality and the belief or universal necessary notion 
of cause, an abyss which cannot be crossed by the help of analysis 
alone and by analogy or induction, as I used to think. From this 
conception, ‘I am not the cause of such a massive modification,’ 
to this one, ‘There is necessarily a cause of all which is done 
without me,’ there is no possible passage by reasoning. One can 
say only that it is natural that we should perceive or that we 
should conceive of things which do not depend on the Ego. . . . 
We exist as an Ego, or as an individual person only insofar as we 
are Causes; it is then natural that we should be able to conceive of 
nothing or realise it outside of ourselves except in the same 
manner,” 27 


” 46 


™ Fondements, Vol. 1, pp. 253 f. 
* Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 299. 
* Oeuvres Inédites, Vol. I, c. 


” Pensées, p. 219. 
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In the meantime he was working steadily on special problems. 
His group of friends who formed a little Philosophical Society, 
Thurot, Degérando, the Cuviers, Royer-Collard, Guizot, Ampére, 
and later Cousin, were meeting weekly.“ At one time they 
debated the question whether sensations can be experienced 
without experiencing the Ego, Biran and Ampére taking the 
affirmative, Royer-Collard and the Cuviers the negative. At 
another time Royer-Collard and Guizot, although maintaining 
that the Ego is both subject and object for itself, yet maintain 
that it is an “object of belief (croyance),’’ “‘like all substances 
which we neither perceive nor feel by the intermediary of any 
sense, but which we believe to exist really and absolutely ;"’ Maine 
de Biran, on the other hand, insists that this notion of absolute 
reality is a deduction from the primitive fact of experience.” 

At the same time these questions begin to grow flat and stale 
and we find Biran, under the stimulus of Joseph de Maistre’s 
“Essai sur le principe genérateur et conservateur des sociétés 
politiques,” admitting that the introspective method, by which 
he had set such store, has led him astray from questions of morals, 
questions which occupied his youth." ‘‘ How shall I derive from 
the principles of philosophy which I have followed moral obli- 
gation, duty?,”’ he writes in 1815, while still working on the 
Fondements ® and rejoicing over Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo. 
And when April weather sends his blood coursing through his 
veins, he who had once considered that ethics was closely related 
to medecine now writes that his soul is tugging at the bodily 
tether. ‘In interiore homine habitat veritas,’’ he quotes from St. 
Augustine, and adds, ‘‘ These experiences of an inner sense make 
me doubt whether there is a real action of the will on ideas or 
internal perceptions, or if the will, spreading itself over the 
organism, has not for its unique effect the repression of this 
organic influence and thus the obstruction of this obstacle to the 
intuition of the spirit.’’ ** 


% Op. cit., p. 154. 


* Ibid., p. 152. 
% Ibid., p. 155. 
% Ibid., p. 190. 
® Ibid., p. 192. 
38 Tbid., p. 202. 
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This was break enough with the Idéologues who believed the 
will to be nothing more than a kind of sensation. But soon we 
find Maine de Biran acknowledging the break. ‘About fifteen 
years ago,” he writes in 1816, ‘‘seduced by the commendation of 
a learned society, and yielding to the instigation and advice of 
several of its members who had over me the ascendency of age 
and fame, I decided after long hesitation to have printed a work 
on habit, crowned by the class of moral and political sciences of 
the former Institut. This work is that of a young man in whom 
the imagination predominates over the reflection, who has almost 
no idea of the difficulties and the first questions of the science 
which he is undertaking, who does not yet suspect our power of 
knowledge nor what we never know in the science of our own 
being, who trusts to hypothetical explanations of facts inexpli- 
cable in their nature, or which have no relation to the things 
imagined to explain them. Thinking about this better and more 
maturely, I have delivered a severe censure upon this premature 
production, and the painful feeling, the kind of shame which I 
attach to it, as to everything which shows signs of imperfection, 
has prevented me from publishing since this time three other 
memoirs crowned by learned societies, steadily waiting for greater 
maturity and perfection, in a system of ideas which I still feel to 
be quite incomplete. However, time is passing, life is gliding 
away and I have arrived at the age when man feels that there is 
no further growth, no physical and intellectual progress to hope 
for, when he should hasten to make the best of what he has 
acquired which is soon perhaps to escape him by a series of 
imperceptible wanings. I do not wish to begin to die in my own 
eyes and in those of the intellectual world without having ex- 
pounded the particular point of view from which I have seen the 
world, and the discoveries which I believe I have made since the 
publication of my essay on habit; I do not wish this imperfect 
work of my youth, without reflection and presumptuous in its 
ignorance, to remain as the sole title by which I shall be judged 
too unfavorably by the real metaphyicians who will read me, and, 
what I fear more, too much to the taste of young adepts who may 
be lost on my account in a path whose dangers and attractions I 
have recognized too late. It is my rigourous duty to point out 
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the rocks against which I have stumbled and to indicate the surer 
route which has led me away from them.” ™ 

With the writing of this page in his journal, there is the compo. 
sition of an article on Laromiguiére for the Archives Littérajres 
(July 1817), finally issued as a brochure, for the review judged it 
too long and too profound. This again is an open statement of 
his divergence from the ideas which first inspired him. In it he 
attempts to prove that Laromiguiére, in spite of his division of 
the faculties into active and passive, has really gone no farther 
than Condillac himself towards the justification of activity. He 
centers his attack on Laromiguiére’s theory of attention, denying 
that it is different from sensation. Real active attention js 
voluntary and free, he maintains, whereas Laromiguiére’s can be 
neither, since attention is a “reaction of the sensibility upon 
itself,’’ and freedom and volition develop later. 

The emphasis upon the spontaneity of attention is character- 
istic of Biran’s thought at this time. His years of introspection 
and his early desire to see how far the soul is active, had bred in 
him a devotion to the non-material world which is typical of the 
mystic temperament. It is possible that from wishing to see how 
far the soul is active he had been led to see more and more activity 
in the soul, for he was becoming more and more religious, and we 
find him transforming his old metaphysical language into the 
language of Christian worship. He noted, as early as 1811, 
moments in which his soul “exercised its faculties’ with no 
organic obstacle, much as one might say that Aristotle imagined 
the soul to do in thinking about thought.* Six years later, after 
criticizing the Stoics adversely for declaring that the reason can 
dictate its rules of conduct to the will, he decides that the will is 
conscius et compos sui and that its principles of action come from 
‘something higher” than the reason.* He has gone another step 
a few months later when he declares not only that the human 
person is essentially dependent though willing, but that it is 
indescribable, ineffable. His friend, Morellet, had asked him, 
‘What is the Ego?” And Maine de Biran, instead of answering, 
“That which we feel in muscular tension,” writes, ‘I could not 

“ Op. cit., Pp. 220. 


% Tbhid., pp. 145 f. 
3 Ibid., p. 234. 
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answer. One must put himself in the intimate point of view of 
consciousness and having then present this unity which judges all 
phenomena while remaining invariable, one sees the Ego; one no 
longer asks what it is.” *’ It is perhaps superfluous to invite the 
reader's attention to the similarity between this passage and 
famous passages from Bergson. 

By the next year Maine de Biran has gone so far as to point out 
what takes the place in his system of the mystic way. There are 
three stages to his journey of the human soul. In the first man is 
nothing for himself and everything for his fellows; he thinks only 
of them and of the appearance he will make in their eyes. In the 
second he separates himself from the external world in order to 
judge it, but he utilizes it nevertheless as the end of all his spiritual 
exercises. In the third, however, both the external world and 
self-interests drop out of view. The invisible world, God, be- 
comes the object or goal of his thought. The two extremes meet. 
They meet in the lowest form of intellectual activity where there 
isno effort and consequently no Ego, and in the highest, where the 
individual’s effort is lost in the person of God. The Ego is found 
between these terms. ‘‘The soul can find in itself or in the 
thought of God, of the infinite, means of strength, of elevation, of 
peace which remains the same even when the machine grows weak 
and the whole organism bends before discouragement, sadness, 
ennui. There is whither one should aspire instead of surren- 
dering, as I have done up to the present, to the instinctive im- 
pressions which make up my whole life, even my inner life. I 
have been giving in to the call of these impressions, I have found 
happiness in them alone; others have succeeded them; one must 
seek strength elsewhere. In my best moments until now I have 
been alone with myself. ‘Poor counsel wherein God hath no 
place,’ said Fenelon. The presence of God creates the way out of 
ourselves and that is what we need. How reconcile this with my 
psychological doctrine of the Ego?” * 

He does not reconcile it. The effort which he first saw as a 
muscular strain develops into a mystical longing for something as 
far from the soul of man as the material objects from the arms that 


* Ibid., p. 253. 
* Ibid., pp. 292 f. 
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reach for them. He is in the hands of that desire which will not 
give him peace. His voluntarism is but another expression of the 
mal du stécle which no discipline seemed able to cure. Maine de 
Biran hoped to cure it by his mysticism. He tried to lead what he 
called the “third life,’’ which is the life directed by the faculty of 
love, still an effort but now an effort to attain repose in God.™ 
In his early days he had thought to solve the problem by the 
addition of the life of volition to that of sensation, but now he 
finds this solution inadequate. More and more he tries to live 
his third life, cultivating “activity, meditation, and prayer,” 
that he may find the happiness for which he has so long been 
seeking. At the very end of his days, two months before his 
death, he writes, ‘“ Miserere mei, Domine, quoniam infirmus 
sum. . . . Lumbi met impleti sunt illusionibus et non est sanitas in 
carne mea. Wisdom, true strength, consists in walking in the 
presence of God, in feeling oneself sustained by Him; otherwise, 
vae solt.”’ * 

That was the end of Maine de Biran’s reflections. He had 
arrived at a goal which seemed antipodal to the point from which 
he had started. But he had arrived there by the consistent 
driving forward towards the happiness which his busy life had not 
been able to give him. For him philosophy was a practical means 
of regulating life, not of describing certain facts; he knew at the 
outset of his thinking the kind of return he asked of it—spiritual 
repose. The problem was to find rational justification for it. 

It was not his mysticism which was adopted by later thinkers. 
For one reason or another they did not go so far. Yet there is 
ground for legitimate suspicion that a voluntarism, like any other 
anti-rationalistic theory, ought to lead one near to mysticism if 
not directly to it. Ravaisson perhaps of all his readers came the 
closest to the same result, but even he stopped short of the goal. 

It was on the contrary Maine de Biran’s method of intro- 
spective analysis, in spite of his own confession of its impotency, 
which was of immediate consequence in French philosophies, 
largely because of the efforts of the young Victor Cousin. In 
later days Biran’s emphasis upon the will became his most fertile 

* Op. cit., pp. 399 f., 411 f. 


40 Jbid., p. 414. 
“ Ibid., pp. 220 f. 
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doctrine. Yet these are both but fragments of the Biranian 
philosophy and are not, strictly speaking, representative of the 
whole. For his philosophy is not a body of propositions, a 
system, like Spinoza’s. It is rather a growth. It is more to be 
compared to a Chinese painted scroil whose significance emerges 
as the scroll is unwound, than to a simple wall picture of the West, 
which can be appreciated as a whole in a relatively small space of 
time. The meaning of the details in Biranism can be most truly 
interpreted only in relation to the rest of his life. They mean 
much more to him as a person than they do to the other details in 
his reflections. 

The voluntarism of Maine de Biran is not, like that of Nietzsche 
the glorification of creative power and energy. It may be true, 
as Picavet says in his article in the Grande Encyclopédie, that 
Biran was a voluntarist because he was physically a weakling. 
But his will is the will which struggles against the resistance of the 
brute creation with no necessary hope of accomplishing anything. 
His philosophy insofar as it is consistent, is like Schopenhauer’s, 
the philosophy of struggle rather than of purpose. And, like 
Schopenhauer, he comes to agree that the negation of the will is a 
greater achievement than its assertion. 

His influence made itself felt at first through his conversations 
in the Philosophical Society, for his work was not published to any 
great extent until Cousin’s edition of 1841. His friends were 
fairly enthusiastic over him; Ancillon called him “notre maitre 
dtous,” ® Cousin called him the most original of French thinkers.“ 
Jules Simon finds him half responsible for Royer-Collard’s 
teaching,“ although a reading of the Pensées would lead one to 
think that Royer-Collard seldom agreed with him in conversation. 
Sainte-Beuve points out how a Catholic, Father Gratry, the 
positivists, the eclectics, and spiritualists like Ravaisson and 
Lachelier—whom he quotes to this effect—derive or could derive 
their philosophies from the wavering Maine de Biran. “‘ Pauvre 
Maine de Biran,” he writes, “toujours en quéte de son point 
dappui qu'il ne put jamais rencontrer ni atteindre, le voila 


© Ocuvres Inédites, Vol. I, p. lii. 
“ Ocuvres Philos., Vol. IV, p. vi; Premiers Essais, 3d ed., 1855, p. 19. 
“ Rev. des D. M., 1841, Vol. IV, p. 649. 
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devenu, sans qu’il s’en soit douté, un guide en matiére de cert. 
tude, un fondateur.” “ 

It was his wavering which made him so perfect a founder of 
philosophic sects. Many sects cannot be founded on clear ideas, 
There is no misunderstanding them; they either vindicate them. 
selves or lend themselves to easy demolition. It is the men like 
Plato and Kant, or better personal leaders like Socrates, whos 
teachings are enigmatic enough to be fertile, who form the schools, 
Their attitude seems as definite as their words seem vague. The 
nineteenth century was beginning to develop an interest in the 
inner man—especially in his sentiments. His sentiments were 
going to take on a peculiarly charming character and sanctity to 
people of all occupations. What more natural. than that » 
introspective a person as Maine de Biran should seem to be the 


universal leader? 
GEORGE Boas, 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


“* Causeries du Lundi, Vol. XIII, p. 323 n. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A History of Political Theories—Recent Times. Essays on Contem- 
porary Developments in Political Theory. Edited by C. E. 
MerriaAM AND H. E. Barnes. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1924.—pp. xii, 597- 

This collection of essays was prepared as a tribute and is published 
as a memorial of the late William A. Dunning, whose monumental 
work on political theory closed, in a third volume, with the period of 
Herbert Spencer. It is the purpose of the editors to set forth the 
significant developments in political thought of the present, thus 
continuing the work of the master. A valuable index of about fifty 
pages covers the four volumes, while the general bibliographical 
character of this fourth volume puts one in touch with the political 
literature of very recent time. 

The merits of a syndicated monograph are doubtful while the 
demerits are evident, especially where the membership is a baker's 
dozen representing as many different points of view. The lack of 
philosophic background giving a unity and continuity to the whole is 
most evident, while omissions of important elements and overlappings 
of central interests become annoying and even misleading. Still it 
helps one to understand what happens to the human mind in division 
of labor and specialization. One of our leading physicists has recently 
said: “The sole concept of modern physics, energy, was not known 
in the eighteenth century, and this concept is above all things im- 
material. The theoretical structure of our science is left without 
material means of support. The twentieth century so far is a century 
of bewilderment.” If this is the status in the relatively simple field 
of physics, it is not surprising that one experiences a similar bewilder- 
ment in the vastly more complex field of political and social theory. 

In the initial essay Professor Merriam discusses recent tendencies 
in political thought, finding industrialism, urbanism, nationalism and 
feminism to be the outstanding forces. We do not find in subsequent 
pages any discussion of urbanism and feminism, nor of population 
and suffrage extension. Moreover we find no reference to sumptuary 
legislations that have recently changed the constitutions of organized 
people nor do we find a reference to Vaihinger and his school, who has 
pushed the philosophy of ‘fiction’ into every department of method 
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and theory. Many other omissions might be noted—the world war, 
etc.—but in connection with Vaihinger it is surprising that the jp. 
fluence of ‘pragmatism’ upon recent political and social thought 
should be doubted. The pragmatic drift from Hume and Schopen. 
hauer to its varying emphases in James, Bergson, Dewey and Schiller 
will appear to many as even characterizing much recent political 
theory. On page thirty-one the unsophisticated reader might refe 
the distinction between legal and political sovereignty to Bryce, 
Dicey and Ritchie, whereas the distinction was clearly made by 
Locke to justify revolution, as political sovereignty is prior in authority 
and is vested in the people. Attention is called to the continuance 
through this period of ‘‘ the great breach in civilization represented by 
the lack of coérdination between religion, science and philosophy,” 
threatening duty and obedience, the most fundamental sources of 
social and political cohesion; and to the declining power of the 
middle class caught between capital and labor; capitalism absorbing 
its leaders and labor making great drafts upon its numbers through 
its various organizations. In this essay there is a tinge of pessimism 
akin to that which we find in Kohler, Brice and Dunning, and the 
conclusion is somewhat weakened by an apparently arbitrary effort 
to see progress and promise in rationalization, leisure, education, mass 
sophistication, increased number of students in the field, improved 
facilities for research, and accumulation of data. Whether the 
political artist can do better than the painter in distinguishing between 
sunrise and sunset is not apparent in these reflections. 

Several essays are closely related to the problem of sovereignty, 
its seat, form and content, democracy, aristocracy and monarchy; 
monism, pluralism and nihilism; whether the sovereign state, if 
admitted, rests upon land or people, or class or race or industrial and 
professional groups. Professor Willey discusses the case of democracy, 
pro and contra, giving emphasis to many points that are frequently 
overlooked. He boldly declares, ‘‘The masses can learn to follow 
rational guidance,” yet he holds that time alone can tell whether 
democracy is inherently weak, and whether it will choose its leaders 
above or below the average mean of the differential psychologists. 
Still he asserts that democracy may be taught to “defer to the judg- 
ments of the relatively superior few.”” So far as government i 
concerned is this not a shift of emphasis from democracy to aristocracy’ 
Historically, democracy, aristocracy and monarchy are not distinct 
forms but rather varying emphases within every concrete government 
Two theoretical difficulties in democracy are not noticed: first, that 
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var, it has no protection against itself, and secondly, it has nothing to 
in- look up to and nothing to look down upon. Recently the drift in 
ght Europe has been clearly away from democracy and its principle of 
en majority rule, suggesting that democracy has no basis for loyalty. 
ler It is surprising that apart from one or two vague references, education 
ical as a political and social factor is completely ignored in this volume. 
efer So also are various forms of propaganda and other organized agencies, 
yee, such as the Ku Klux Klan. Professor Coker gives a valuable review 
by of pluralistic theories and the attack upon state sovereignty by the 
rity advocates of group autonomy, of internationalism and recent theories 
es of law. Assuming the state, the differentiation between monists and 
1 by pluralists centers in questions concerning the relation of the state to 
ny," other associations, and to law and its administration. The more 
s of philosophical pluralists, such as Duguit, Krabbe, Laski and Barker, 
the reviewing the natural limitations of state power as seen in its genesis, 
bing history and purposes, conclude that the state does not create law or 
ugh justice and that it possesses neither legal nor political nor moral 
uism sovereignty. This negates the monistic views of Hobbes, Hegel, 
the Bradley and Bosanquet and all those who hold that the state is 
flort “perfected rationality’’ entitled to rule by force. The pluralistic 
nae theses which Coker discusses are: the state is not superior nor anterior 
oved to other essential associations in society; the state is not legally 
the independent in relation to other states; the state is not superior to 
wen law internally. From a logical point of view the problem of sover- 

eignty is hopeless if for no other reason than the multiplicity of 
saty, ambiguous and overlapping concepts with which it deals. What are 
chy; we to do with all these sovereignties—popular, state, national, legal, 
e, if political, social, racial, professional and industrial? The redundancy 
| and 


of general terminology in politics is unpardonable and slovenly. 
racy, Political theorists would perform a great service by differentiating 


ently dearly the concepts: people, government, state, nation. It is evident 
allow that sovereignty as something independent of the opinions and desires 
ether of the people to whom it is applied is an untenable doctrine. It is 
aders held, so far as political theory is concerned, that it is not only possible 
gists to repudiate a unitary sovereignty, as Duguit, Laski and Krabbe have 


judg: done, but to construct “‘a positive theory of social organization,” as 
nt is found in Kropotkin’s anarchism. 


racy’ On the background of the social nature of man, of natural sympathy 
tinct and mutual aid, of a law of nature covering public opinion, morality 
ment. and law, arose what is called international law or custom, or morality. 
that 


In an able essay on political theory and international law Professor 
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Borchard points out that the theory of sovereignty, especially popular 
sovereignty, proved one of the most severe handicaps and dangers ty 
the growth of a rational system of international relations. The 
doctrine of state sovereignty seems to be a vicious fiction, for while as 
a fact it is limited from without by other state sovereignties and jg 
limited from within by political, moral and economic forces, it renders 
the effective existence of international relations impossible. Professor 
Patterson reviews the many recent political theories which haye 
appeared in jurisprudence, giving special attention to the analytical, 
historical, philosophical, comparative and sociological schools. He 
shows that a critical or skeptical spirit prevails among legal investj- 
gators in almost every department of law and its administration, 
Still he thinks the social crisis is forcing a constructive point of view 
and that social solidarity is the law of future readjustment under the 
guidance of the historical and comparative methods, taking full 
cognizance of the social phenomena of contemporary life. This latter 
condition imposes a difficult task, even in the domain of legal pro- 
cedure, for as Dean Pound remarks, “In the United States a scientific 
study of the administration of either civil or criminal law is impossible, 
All we know is that we have law, courts and criminals. There is no 
way of telling what is happening. Europe is leagues ahead of us in 
this regard.’’ There is a tendency here and there throughout this 
collection of essays to throw all political method and theory into the 
sociological cauldron. What is to be gained by this ignotius pe 
ignotium procedure is difficult to grasp. This probably accounts for 
the lack of grip and the weakened conclusions of much of our recent 
political theory. No student of human interests can afford to neglect 
the writings of Pound, Krabbe, Laski and Duguit. Still these writers 
could do more to sidetrack the obsession of classification by ‘groups’ 
which are really heterogeneous in their interests as well as volatile 
and temporary in duration, and make current some classification of 
relatively permanent human interests on the background of human 
experience. Moreover, there must be authority somewhere, call it 
what you please, norm, standard, criterion, sovereignty. There cat 
be no science, no theory, no organization without a standard of refer- 
ence. The real problem in political theory is not why men obey, for 
this is purely empirical and is an attribution of motives and intentions, 
but why men ought to obey. The core problem in law and adminis 
tration is one of obligation. Here again is where our leading political 
theorists could render greater service. Assuming law as a factor im 
social control, what enables it thus to function? Is it respect for 
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law as law, or is it because it is an exponent of a real sense of justice 
or equity, or is it because of penalties attached, or is it because it is 
the expression of some dominant interests? It is an oversight to 
refer Rudolph Stammler to Holland instead of Berlin. 

The need of some standard appears in the excellent survey of 
proletarian political theories by Professor Douglas. Some of these 
are: collectivism, anarchism, syndicalism, guild socialism, consumers’ 
cobperation, agrarian distributivism, the single tax, and bolshevism. 
Many suppose Aristotle’s prophecy fulfilled: “If the shuttle would 
weave and the plectrum touch the lyre without a hand to guide them, 
chief workmen would not want servants, nor masters slaves."” This 
essay shows many points where current economic platforms touch 
political theory. The writer shows that occupational representation 
is unworkable and suggests proportional representation in the form 
of the single transferable vote. Why several essays should emphasize 
“guild socialism,’’ when recently it has been a waning factor in Europe 
as well as in America, is probably due to the general principle of 
inertia. Professor Hayes writes on the influence of political tactics 
on political theory in Germany (1863-1914), calling attention to the 
lack of successful revolutionary tradition, as in France, England and 
America, and to the service of the socialists in preserving for republican 
Germany the heritage of the days of 1848. 

Professor Schneider, in opening his discussion of political implica- 
tions of recent philosophical movements, refers to a reported statement 
by Professor Dunning, that ‘“‘recent political speculations are unin- 
telligible.”” One may harbor the hope that this wise man is oblivious 
tohis memorial. The chaos of irrationalism which reigns in political 
and social theory has its counterpart in current philosophic thought, 
which can “only be understood in terms of adventure and novelty.” 
The article is clean cut and luminous and is presented under two 
tubrics: first, the rival methods of idealism, of naturalism and 
evolutionism, of pragmatism and experimentalism; second, the 
fundamental theoretical issues are discussed under monism versus 
pluralism, moralism versus non-moralism, democratic versus aristo- 
cratic ideals. The two aspects of experience, appearance or descrip- 
tion, and reality or appreciation, are viewed in relation to Bergson’s 
explanation of evolution, and in relation to those, like Fiske and Kidd, 
who think that evolution needs no explanation but is itself explanatory. 
We may reflect that evolution is so hospitable that any theory from 
tihilism and syndicalism to absolutisms of the Ashantee or Dahomy 
type, may appeal to it with confidence. Like Calvinism, of which it 
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is in some of its leading concepts a replica, it has been made a support 
of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. It may sidetrack kings 
and bishops or confer upon classes divine rights. But divine election 
and natural selection are just now in abeyance. The elect or fittest, 
the finest fruits of the great dialectician time, are advertising for g 
new sovereignty and for a place to put it. The old objective, external, 
independent sovereignties of rigid laws or decrees, have vanished and 
any new theory of sovereignty that has the least chance of success 
must arise from the inside of the genus homo, as manifested in humay 
institutions controlled by human intelligence for human ends. By 
this means we might hope for a far greater respect for the rational 
element in human nature, and for past human experience, and for the 
synthetic aspects of scientific method than now obtains in our scho. 
lastic leadership. The persistent emphasis on analysis, and the accy- 
mulation of data without knowing what to do with it, are paralyzing. 

“Some contributions of sociology to modern political theory” are 
discussed by Professor Barnes, who holds that sociology has put the 
lawyers of the metaphysical and mechanical schools to rout, and has 
restored and strengthed the viewpoint of Ferguson by ‘“‘an infusion 
of Darwinian and neo- Darwinian biology and functional and behavior 
istic psychology.”” What all this means we are not informed, butit 
js clear that the article as a whole is an uncritical blanket-claim for 
sociology, akin to the words of Lester F. Ward's view, that sociology 
“is the scientia scientiarum.”” L. T. Hobhouse regards sociology a 
“a vitalizing principle that runs through all social investigation,” while 
Professor Small defines sociology as “that technique which approaches 
knowledge of human experience as a whole through investigation of 
group aspects of the phenomena.”’ Professor Giddings thinks of 
“sociology as an attempt to account for society through causes 
working together in a process of evolution.”” Anyhow, “sociologists 
use agreed that society is the more general and basic fact and entity, 
which refers to and embraces in an inclusive manner all forms of 
associated life, whether that life be among animals or men.” Why 
exclude vegetables, and if hylozoism, or panpsychism or parallelism 
is true, why not include minerals? It is possible that sociology limits 
its field too narrowly. In view of the many metaphysical concepts 
used in Professor Barnes’ article, and of the “infusion of functional 
and behavioristic psychology,”” we may note that behaviorism # 
distinguished from functionalism means a pure materialism; in method 
as it repudiates introspection, and in theory as all conditions and 
causes are regarded as physical. It is unfortunate that “‘ behavior” 
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and “behaviorism’’ are ambiguous in these essays and receive no 
exposition. Professor Gehlke closes his article on social psychology 
and political theory with the question: “If political science is not 
psychology what is it?’’ The implication is that political science is 
psychology. One might hold that if any science is psychology then 
all sciences are psychology, as they are all ultimately products of the 
human mind. The writer does not discuss psychological schools nor 
individual, nor group psychology, although he makes the group the 
center which controls the individual (absolutely?) and from which 
government or political control evolves. ‘Social psychology is neces- 
sarily behavioristic psychology” and its materials are not emotions, 
instincts, desires, etc., “but concrete social acts, or folkways, mores, 
customs, laws, which are the universal elements of culture.” Just 
how sidetracking the instinctive psychology of James, Thorndike, 
and McDougall “ will open the way for a more dynamic and pragmatic 
conception of human nature” we do not see. To take the personal 
element out of psychology seems to deprive it of breath. From his 
use of general terms for explanatory reference, and his use of society 
as a major category, and his view that the individual is the product 
of society, he appears rather as a logician than as a psychologist. 

Dr. Goldenweiser gives an excellent descriptive account of anthro- 
pological theories of political origins, finding the basic forms of social 
organization in the principles of gregariousness, of segregation of 
kind, and of homological differentiation in which generic similarity is 
preserved while displaying specific differences. Both political and 
social organizations are omnipresent in human society. Social con- 
sciousness proper registers a differentiating tendency, political con- 
sciousness an integrating one. The generic similarity of the functions 
of social units keeps ever alive the sense of an ultimate unity. This 
is the primal political fact and is of the essence of human society. 
Theories of social and political evolution emphasized by Spencer, 
Marx and Morgan have often been and are still substitutes for critical 
thought. On the question of origins Lewis H. Morgan exercised the 
greatest influence. His general position is clearly stated and the 
Morgan school as a whole is negatively criticised on promiscuity, 
group marriage, the sociological interpretations of the relationship 
systems, the universality of the clan and gens stages, the matriarchate 
and the clan-gens succession. The “ flash" that came out of Malthus’ 
“Essay on Population,” as seen by Spencer, Darwin and Wallace, 
inviting a swift application of the idea of evolution to human society 
as a whole, seems to be a stumbling-block to critical and real knowl- 
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edge, at least so far as subsequent investigators must begin their 
observations with a confession of faith. 

In a very useful essay Professor Thomas presents some represents. 
tive contributions of anthropogeography to modern political theory, 
in which he reviews the opinions of Ritter, Buckle, Ratzel, Semple 
Reclus, McKindler, Huntington, Dexter and Lowie. It is surprising 
that Louis Agassiz is not mentioned, as his codrdination of man with 
geography, fauna, and flora is the most complete theory we posses, 
It is true that it was fanciful, but so are all these theories, with th 
exception of Ritter’s and Reclus’, who cover the views of this inter. 
esting field. Everyone recognizes the influences of physical environ 
ment, but only a few are left to assert its all-powerful sway in humap 
affairs. Of course if we abstract the sun or atmosphere or water o 
earth it is all up with us in the solar system, but the attempt to ine 
from this, or to introduce a causal relation or a concomitant variation 
of any one or of all of these with human institutions, is fanciful, 
Erde und Raum do not quite explain the dancers and the dancing 
Causality, linear or circular, is a slippery term. The constant conf 
sion of cause, and condition or environment, is annoying in modem 
science. ‘Winter is the cause of hibernation.’ We would agree with 
E. W. Hobson that the metaphysical terms substance and causality 
should be abandoned in natural sicence, and that explanation k 
restricted to ascertained laws of coexistence and succession, if ma 
were not primarily metaphysical and if causality could be expunge 
from human nature. It is wholly irrational to ask man to jump ol 
his own shadow, but it is rational to observe a distinction betwee 
substance and shadow. At the close of the article Professor Lowe 
is introduced wielding a concrete club with which he lays wast 
much anthropogeography. He holds: ‘Culture can no more be built 
up of environmental blocks than can consciousness out of isolated 
ideas; and as the association of ideas already implies the synthesizing 
faculty of consciousness, so the assemblage and use of environmental 
factors after a definite plan already implies the selective and synthett 
agency of preéxisting or nascent culture.” 

As a few cry the all-power of environment so other few proclaim 
the all-power of heredity, and find in distinct races so many distinc 
categories of the understanding of human phenomena. Profess 
Hankins critically discusses race as a factor in political theory, fit 
showing how the tendency to confuse political aspiration, cultura 
similarity and racial identity has permeated all discussions of natiot 
ality. Although crossings and intercrossings have obtained fro 
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time immemorial, all probably originating from the same blood, still the 
tendency prevails in nearly all people to idealize and rationalize its 
racial background. “It is an historical fact that Aryanism differ- 
entiated into Teutonism, Celtism, Anglo-Saxonism and Nordicism— 
depending on the particular form of race prejudice and pride which 
the particular circumstances of Germany, France, England and 
America seemed to require.” The essay reviews Aryanism, Teu- 
tonism, Anthropo-Sociology, Anglo-Saxonism and Teutonism in 
America, and American Nordicism. It is doubtful if any real progress 
in racial anthropology has been made in the last fifty years or since 
DeGobineau, Broca and Quatrefages were discussing questions of 
racial superiority with much less bias and superficiality than we find 
in the literature of today. Large fields of data have been brought 
into view with no change in the form and content of argument for or 
against the existence and meaning of race. New names for old 
meanings do not constitute advance. We can not unscramble the 
eggs and it is probably better to take our omelette without further 
enquiry into the genealogy of its constituent parts. The superior 
twenty per cent. of any race would save any country if given leader- 
ship; the inferior twenty per cent. would destroy it. The author 
concludes, ‘An ounce of eugenics is worth a pound of race dogmatism, 
so far as the future political security of the country is concerned.” 
The book as a whole is an excellent exponent of the good, bad and 
indifferent in the mentality of our time. Of course history, criticism 
and explanation are very largely mental attitudes without criteria, 
and it is sometimes difficult to determine whether one intends to 
selectively defend a thesis or to put objectively a problem in its 
relations. In political method and theory the last fifty years seem 
to be barren. Insofar as politics has leaned upon sociology it has 
become weak and incoherent, forgetting logic, ethics and zsthetics 
alike. So far as it has relied upon progress and evolution as explana- 
tory principles it has abandoned critical thought. Its natural ally, 
psychology, has suffered from the same defects and added an over- 
emphasis of the abnormal or pathological category, while cultural and 
comparative anthropology is too much neglected. Thus it happens 
with the enormous extension of higher education and of research that 
the old lines made fairly clear by the past experiences of the homo 
sapiens are fading, while we have already achieved the distinction of 
being the most lawless and criminal of all the nations of the earth, 
outstripping our nearest competitor in homicide by 7.2 to 3.6 per 
100,000. There must be something wrong somewhere. Perhaps 
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material progress is not a true criterion of moral, social and political 
well-being. Perhaps it is a mistake to turn our backs upon the past 
save as to dogmatic theories of origins and complacent theories of ends, 
It is doubtful if we can trust to new poisonous gases and automatic 
bomb droppers to compensate for our rapid growth in population and 
increased longevity. Yet wholesale slaughter of the innocents would 
be more reasonable than to be continually taking the cream out of 
civilization and throwing it away. Much of the material in the 
volume is irrelevant to political theory. In theory we want to know 
either from what premises conclusions are drawn or from what con. 
clusions premises are discovered. Unless we can introduce into 
variable practice and desultory opinion some coherency, unity or 
consistency theory is a failure. Whatever may be the place of logic 
in life there can be no question of its functions in science or knowledge 


or theory. 
Mattoon M. Curtis. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Ethics and Some Modern World Problems. By WitLt1aAm McDoveatt. 

New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924.—pp. xvi, 256. 

This is a book which though it may not offer a satisfactory solution 
of modern world problems will at least help the intelligent reader to 
an understanding of their significance; and without such under- 
standing there is no reasonable hope of success. Professor McDougall 
goes straight to the heart of the matter, revealing the rift which exists 
between two systems of ethics, universal ethics and national ethics. 
According to the former, every individual is an end in himself, and 
all individuals are equal; the rules of conduct are binding on all 
mankind. The national systems are confined to a particular race or 
nation; their aim is not only to control the conduct of men in relation 
to one another and for the sake of the welfare and happiness of indi- 
viduals, but also to regulate the lives of men in relation to the nation 
or State. National or political ethics makes for conservatism, 
stability, endurance: the preservation of the national type by incul- 
cating respect and reverence for the national gods and other national 
institutions, and also by preserving in some degree the racial purity 
of the people. It engages in no missionary enterprises, is averse to 
the intermarriage with aliens and to the admission of aliens to the 
privileges of citizenship. The cosmopolitan with his universal ethics 
regards as mere race prejudice this preference for and belief in the 
merits of a man’s own tribe, race, or nation, with its peculiar customs 
and institutions, its ethos. Christianity sapped the national ethics 
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of Greece and Rome, but the new barbarian converts were only 
partially converted; they retained a large measure of their national 
codes and cults. And to this day the European nations are char- 
acterized by the conglomerate nature of their ethics, an imperfect 
blend of the national and the universal systems. 

Professor McDougall declares that we can no longer endure upon 
this dual ethical basis; with the Sermon of the Mount on the one 
hand and national ethics on the other, the conscience of man is 
profoundly disturbed; but in case of conflict we follow the principles 
of national ethics. Shall America join the League? Universal ethics 
says yes, national ethics says no. Hordes of semi-destitute people 
from Southern Europe and the Near-East clamor for entrance: 
universal ethics says admit them, national ethics puts up the bars. 
Universal ethics demands social and political equality for negroes; 
the ‘good sense’ of the white man denies it. Universal ethics insists 
that all citizens of this country shall enjoy equal opportunities and 
equal advantages of education, eveh in college and university; good 
sense protests against this overcrowding and mechanization. The 
verdicts of good sense, says Professor McDougall, are the verdicts of 
neglected national ethics, which is a necessary moral complement of 
the universal ethics of Christianity: the principles of the two systems 
must be harmonized and synthesized. ‘‘Only by partaking in the life 
of an organized political community held together by ancient, firmly 
rooted traditions, ethical and political, has man risen from savagery; 
and only by further development and improvement of his ethical 
traditions and political institutions can he hope to rise above the 
very modest level he has so far attained” (p. 57). This end cannot 
be attained by any group less than the nation—by a professional or 
trade association or a league of socialists or reformers of any kind 
even if it be world-wide in its scope. Professor McDougall draws 
a graphic picture of the evils which would follow if all national 
boundaries, prejudices, race and national, war were abolished; and 
he comes to the conclusion that ethics cannot be divorced from 
politics (Lecture III). We cannot treat man as an individual merely; 
we see that the worth of his purposes, of his ideals, and of his efforts 
to realize them must be judged with reference to their effects upon 
the life of society. And political ideals must be evaluated with 
reference to their effects upon the lives of individual men now existing 
and the lives of generations yet to come, and especially with reference 
to the qualities of the men of those future generations. We have to 
ask not only how men should act and live but also what manner of 
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man is best fitted to the best life. We cannot answer these question 
without asking also how society should be organized in order that the 
best men may exist and realize the best life. The error of univers) 
ethics and of extreme national ethics is that they answer one of thes 
questions, without at the same time answering the other (Lecture V). 

The universal ethics tends to express itself politically as pur 
democracy, as ultra-democracy: every man to have an equal voice jp 
the control of public affairs, the assumption being that each may 
knows best what he wants and can best judge how to obtain it 
National ethics tends to find political expression in an aristocratic 
organization of society. Because the welfare of the nation, as ap 
essential condition of the higher happiness of future generations, is of 
prime importance to it, it sees that all existing members of the nation 
must be treated in some considerable degree as means to this end: 
and it recognizes that the welfare of the nation as an organic unity 
that lives and moves among other similar organisms can be best 
secured by placing the power and responsibility in a limited number 
of specially fitted men. Politically, then, the synthesis of national 
and universal ethics will demand a synthesis of the aristocratic with 
the democratic principle, that is, a representative democracy, in which 
the representatives are men best qualified by capacity and experience 
to guide and control the affairs of the nation, men who are not mere 
delegates but representatives responsible for exercising their own best 
judgment. We need an ethico-political philosophy that is utilitarian, 
that will foster and preserve as means for the attainment of th 
distant goal the nations, as the bearers of culture and moral tradition, 
and the native qualities of the population; and that will regard every 
man not only as an end in himself but also as an element in the life 
of the nation and therefore as a means to the supreme ethical goal 
His welfare must in some way be subordinated to that of the nation 
Yet the national organization must be such as favors the highest 
development of personality; for without such development the nation 
itself cannot thrive. Hence the nation, though it may demand ur 
limited sacrifices from all its citizens, must secure as much freedom 
to every individual citizen as is consistent with its own welfare, must 
put only such limits to his freedom as its own needs imperativey 
require. 

We would have here an aristocracy representative of the bes 
tendencies of the democracy and responsible to the whole people 
The second great precept of this philosophy would be: internationaliss 
rather than cosmopolitanism. Each nation is the indispensable bear 
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of the sum of national traditions without which civilized life is im- 
possible. Each nation is or should be a moral organism capable of 
taking its place as a member of society of nations and of undergoing 
a process of further moral evolution. In that society each nation 
must increasingly recognize the rights of all nations and its own moral 
obligations and duties as a member of that society. The hope of 
establishing an effective tradition of international morality, of moral 
self-restraint in the conduct of each nation towards other nations, is 
the one hope of the world. No nation can live by itself alone, the 
welfare of all is increasingly dependent upon the welfare and stability 
and the morality of each (Lecture VI). 

Professor McDougall has done good service in forcibly bringing to 
the attention of the general reader ‘the strife of opposites,’ which 
underlies much modern discussion of ethical and political problems. 
There is hardly a field of thought that does not suffer from the disease 
of what might be called abstractionism, the tendency to set up and 
pit against one another, abstractions as finalities. We always involve 
ourselves in antinomies and end in impasses—as witness the extreme 
universalists and the extreme nationalists—when we fail to see things 
together, in their concreteness, and when we artificially separate 
what belongs together. It was this yearning for the abstract that 
finally prompted the dying Tolstoi, who loved the whole world, to 
leave his family and to die alone, unmindful of the truth that charity 
begins at home. And it is the same longing for the abstract that 
possesses the extreme nationalist who would tear his State from its 
organic connection with both the individual and other states. The 
antithesis may be theoretically reconciled as our author suggests. 
Man can become a truly human being only in an organized society, 
as Plato and Aristotle knew long ago; in this sense the nation has 
ethical value. And nations can realize their ethical meaning only as 
members in a society of nations. So far we can go with Professor 
McDougall. As to his detailed plan of realizing the political ideal in 
practice, that is quite another story. The reviewer, for one, is not 
quite ready to follow him into Utopia, in which intelligence-testers, 
biologists, and sociologists would have to be kings and put each man 
inhis place. He is afraid of the boards of experts and the aristocratic 
democracy as these would be constituted in the United States. And 
he has a great deal of respect for ordinary men without college degrees 
who would not be chosen to class A, the elect. 


FRANK THILLY. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Problem of Immortality: Studies in Personality and Value. By 
Rapostav A. Tsanorr. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1924.—pp. 418. 

This book appears to be written for a much wider group thap 
students of philosophy. Attention is, indeed, paid to “recent British 
idealism,” and materialism and pessimism are investigated with some 
reference to philosophical exponents; but anthropology, theology, and, 
above all, literature, receive concrete and sympathetic treatment to 
an extent unusual in philosophical works. The method of presenta. 
tion is also concrete rather than abstract, and suggests the artist 
rather than the mere thinker. Associations over a very wide range 
are awakened in such a way that the reader constructs a series of 
unusually comprehensive and definite mental pictures of whatever 
theory of personality and destiny is up for discussion, and even when 
logically exclusive alternatives are presented, they appear in the guise 
of rivals, deferential and persuasive, requesting zsthetical, moral, or 
religious evaluation rather than logical analysis. The reader finds 
himself stirred, over the whole range of his literary and cultural 
interests, to make these value-judgments in company with the author, 
and the first impression made by the book is thus its general read- 
ability and interest-value. 

In the second place, however, it must be admitted that behind all 
the artistic handling of detail there is adumbrated in the closing 
pages of successive chapters and expressed in the concluding study a 
philosophical standpoint, from which the relative significance of the 
various theories expounded can presumably be established. The 
treatment is tentative and explicitly eschews any claim to finality, 
but is sufficiently definite to require formulation and examination. 
The author's standpoint is, roughly, personal neo-idealism. The task 
of philosophy, as he sees it, is to explain how value-judgments are 
‘possible’; i.e., accepting the obvious fact that moral activity, 
aspiration, ideal endeavor are central in human experience, philosophy 
should exhibit the nature of the universe in such a way as to explain 
the relation between this personal activity and reality. And here the 
neo-idealist comes into sharp conflict with the idealist who has passed 
over into absolutism. For the absolutist, personality is ultimately 
transcended, swallowed up in “the whole” but our author urges that 
idealism should remain true to experience, should avoid illegitimate 
hypostatizations, and should “vindicate the reality of personality,” 
not only in the empirical, but also in the transcendental realm. 
‘Ultimately and concretely, the universe 7s change, process activity”: 
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“only in man’s spiritual activity has the world begun to realize the 
full measure of its possibilities. In man nature has found itself, has 
found worth, dignity, finality-through-aspiration.” Personality is a 
unique system of values in which the “ value-character of the universe’ 
is expressed; “‘in every moment of personality the whole is uttered”’; 
personality is in this sense “‘monadic, a system of value which cannot 
be duplicated,”’ and in the absence of a single such system the universe 
would be to that extent poorer. 

In the light of this position, we solve our ‘problem’ by getting 
away from the temporal and existential aspect of immortality, and 
translating the situation into value-terms. “Immortality’’ then means 
“the attainment of a fuller measure of irreplaceable distinctive 
worth,” the more complete “eliciting of the spirituality which is our 
life and destiny . . . the dizzy utmost of reason."” When translated 
into unimpassioned prose, such phrases as “the radiance of a forward- 
piercing glance, the radiant sense of the infinite eternal ever-present 
Beyond,” seem to imply that “the hope of immortality,” for our 
author, means ultimately, i.e., when stripped of its misleading formu- 
lation in temporal terms, an affirmation of the value of growth in 
personality, the value of our attempts to live a more ideal life here 
and now. It is difficult to feel quite certain of the author’s meaning, 
especially in view of his repeated hesitancy and refusal to decide the 
“great mystery of which . . . wise men confess their ignorance,” 
but to the reviewer Professor Tsanoff’s position appears to be as 
follows: The value-judgment is fundamental in our experience, and 
any philosophy of values must recognize that all our judgments 
ultimately spring from this source. The value-judgment therefore, 
and the personal striving which it presupposes, should be regarded as 
metaphysically ultimate. Other theories. such as Bosanquet’s abso- 
lutism, or the scientific tendency to regard the world “ mechanistically, 
as a kaleidoscope eternally wound up,” have lost touch with their 
own starting-point and basis in the personal value-judgment. The 
belief in immortality is simply a projection—often in misleading 
language—of faith in the ultimate validity of the personal value- 
judgment, and the purpose of these “studies” is to lead the reader 


from mistaken formulations to the true metaphysical faith, and there 
leave him with a “better understanding of the nature of value and 
personality.” 

If this summary is correct, and if the book is intended for the 
general reader and is tentative, ‘“‘not in any sense to be taken as 


final,” it must be admitted that these “studies in personality and 
33 
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value” have achieved their object. They are interesting and sug. 
gestive, and do leave the reader with a better understanding of the 
subject of which they treat. But a further impression, derived from 
the middle and concluding sections of the volume, is made upon the 
reader, viz., that the metaphysical views outlined above are not to be 
regarded as merely tentative. Professor Tsanoff seems to stand oyt 
in the character of a metaphysician among metaphysicians, and to 
explain to the other metaphysicians— McTaggart, Bosanquet, Pringle. 
Pattison, et al., as well as Biichner, Haeckel, and other writers with 
only a semi-professional interest—where they go technically wrong! 
and the reader inevitably concludes that the view which finally 
emerges from the conflict, and is stated somewhat dogmatically, is to 
be taken as the metaphysically true view. If this impression is in 
accordance with the author's intention, it becomes incumbent upon 
the reviewer to point out that his case is not proven. Differences are 
asserted, and asserted persuasively; but the author's conclusion from 
the empirical reality of the value-judgment to its transcendental or 
metaphysical validity is not demonstrated, either as a matter of 
formal logic or as a matter of modern dialectic, and, after all, to deny 
ultimate value to human personality is not logically incompatible 
with the aim of “investigating how values are possible.’ “ Empir- 
ically real, transcendentally ideal’’ is not usually regarded as a sell- 
contradictory formula. 

Perhaps it is on account of the concrete and artistic handling of 
the various viewpoints that the auihor’s very occasional deviations 
into logic are so striking to the professional reader. Different writers 
are sharply criticized, but the logic implied in the criticisms is sing 
larly inchoate and undeveloped. It is not formal logic (either tradi- 
tional or modern), nor even, as one might expect in a neo-idealist, 
the more dialectical kind of logic which traces persuasively the 
immanent self-evolution of thought from the fragmentary experiences 
of unsophisticated man to the final conclusions of the metaphysician’ 
A second difficulty which will occur to many readers is the complete 
neglect of well-known psychological views as to the nature of thought 
and action. When the author writes, ‘My characteristic activity # 
a person is aspiration, ever attaining and in attainment ever reaching 
out for life ever more abundant . . . man always seeks, if he truly 

1A note on p. 204 reads: “Cf. Professor Bosanquet’s Discussion . . . o ® 
examination of his theory,”’ and a note on p. 293 very definitely shows Professor 
Pringle-Pattison the error of his metaphysical ways. 

? Actually, the ‘introduction’ is anthropological, and the succeeding chapters 
study Dante, materialism, pluralism, Nietzsche, positivism, Buddhism, moders 
theology, etc. But these are separate studies, not phases of an immanent dialectic. 
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knows himself, not peace, not rest, but war and work: war with the 
meaner aims that end with self, and in ending with it deny and defeat 
the self's true being: war with the lesser self, the contented, the 
complacent, stolid, inert self; man craves to break through the sorry 
shell of his encased present and find his true being beyond . . .” 
the reader feels, of course, properly impressed. But if this statement 
of man’s “characteristic activity as a person”’ is true, how very few 
of our esteemed fellow-citizens are characteristic ‘persons.’ ‘Man 
seldom, if ever, thinks’ (teaches the psychologist); ‘reasoning arises 
only when some purpose is thwarted; action arises only from in- 
stinctive impulsion.’ Professor Tsanoff’s idealism sounds finer. But 
it is psychologically true? Are we, and the men and women, and the 
boys and girls whom we know “pilgrims in quest of eternal worth,” 
or are we not rather animal organisms for which an ideal is the 
imaginative projection of a thwarted instinct? Perhaps the two are 
ultimately not incompatible. But the author’s idealism would seem 

to the modern reader more firmly based if it took some account of the 

facts as well as the values of human existence. His method of trans- 

lating facts into values is, perhaps, in accordance with modern ideal- 

istic tendencies. But is it entirely in accordance with the spirit of 

that Platonism to which his preface, somewhat mysteriously, refers? 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the book would be more satisfactory, even 

to the general reader of some pretensions to culture, if its logic and 

psychology were more developed. In its present form, much of it 

would be classed as poetry or impassioned prose, rather than as 

‘reasoned truth.’ 

The above criticisms, which the author’s preface invites, point 
mainly to the technical difficulty of combining the functions of a 
Socratic inquirer with the views of an ex cathedra metaphysician. It 
isa difficulty which presses hard upon almost all philosophical writers, 
and if it is not entirely solved by Professor Tsanoff, he is at least in 
good company. 

Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


Fichtes System der konkreten Ethik. Von GrorGc Gurwitscn. Tiib- 
ingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1924.—pp. 375. 


This book is a penetrating and detailed analysis of Fichte’s ethical 
theory in the various stages of its development. It is not possible in 
a brief notice to give an adequate idea of the argument or to do justice 


to the originality and suggestiveness of various points in the inter- 
pretation. 
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The author holds that there are three main stages in Fichte's 
philosophy and that in these we see a gradual development of trap. 
scendentalism. Transcendentalism in theoretical philosophy means 
for one thing the conception of knowledge as an infinite task. By 
also it goes beyond the boundaries of knowledge to what is trap. 
scendent and maintains that ideal essences are real. And finally it 
means that the Logos (theoretical reason, pure logical being) is not 
ultimate: the Logos is imbedded in irrationality, which it cannot 
completely penetrate; it and its irrational Other are the two members 
of the disjunction of the Absolute; and of this Absolute nothing can 
be said except that it is without predicates and thus equally far 
removed from both members of the disjunction. 

In the theoretical philosophy of Fichte’s first period there is—side 
by side with suggestions of transcendentalism—a certain panlogistic 
trend, which shows itself, e.g., in the tendency to identify the Absolute 
with the absolute Ego. In the second period, which begins with the 
Atheismusstreit, the emphasis is on irrationality rather than on logische 
Reinheit. In the third, beginning with the Darstellung of 1801, 
Fichte finally attains to a true transcendentalism in the conception of 
the Absolute as above all disjunctions, as that which can never be 
erkannt, but only anerkannt as Grenzwert (p. 40). Fichte’s ethical 
theory passes through a somewhat similar development. In the first 
period there are glimpses of transcendentalism, as, e.g., in the assertion 
that freedom is utterly incomprehensible. But for the most part 
what we find is a strange intertwining of moralistic and panlogistic 
tendencies. Thus on the one hand the pure activity of the practical 
Ego is declared to be the basis of the theoretical Ego, and on the other 
hand the striving of the moral Ego is explained by the Jaw of the 
Ego, that it shall reflect upon itself. In the second period the religious 
element comes to the fore: the independence of the moral Idea is 
swallowed up in a mystical, pantheistic monism. In the third period, 
the doctrine of transcendentalism comes to its own and makes possible 
the development of a concrete ethics: the Absolute is conceived a 
predicateless Vorbegreiflichkeit, and the logical and the moral a prion 
are seen as completely independent of each other, as separated by an 
impassable gulf. We can distinguish three different levels both of 
the logical and of the moral a priori. The fundamental disjunction 
of the Absolute is into Logos (pure being) and Geist (material freedom); 
but within the realm of the a priori (i.e., of the extra-temporal ideelle 
Gehalte) there are three strata. In the logical a priori the three, ia 
descending order, are (1) Logos, (2) der transzendente urbildliche 
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Gegenstand, (3) the world of truth. In the moral a priori they are 
(1) Geist, the creative spiritual stream, which pours itself forth in a 
multiplicity of metaphysical Ego-individuals, (2) the moral Ideal, (3) 
the moral values (p. 218, note). 

From the first Fichte struggled to overcome the ethical formalism 
that he had inherited from Kant; but it is only in the third period 
that he succeeds. His final success is due (1) to his conception of 
the moral a priori as particular rather than universal and (2) to his 
working out of the concept of moral infinity. 

Kant’s formalistic ethics identified the moral a priori with the 
abstract universality of law. But the moral a priori is not universal 
(though it has timeless validity). It is not even Hegel’s concrete 
universal. The concrete unconditioned universal is an infinite sys- 
tematic whole, each of whose elements has a particular position in 
the whole and thus could not be replaced by any other. But each of 
the elements could be repeated any number of times. For instance, 
in the system of categories each member is irreplaceable; but any 
category, as itself universal, may be repeated again and again in its 
particular examples. Now whereas the logical a priori is a concrete 
universal, the moral a priori, as alogical and irrational, must be 
unrepeatable, i.e., particular. Since it is both unrepeatable and 
irreplaceable, it has concrete individuality (which does not, however, 
mean personality). No one of its three levels can be repeated, 
represented in examples. The spiritual stream and the moral Ideal 
cannot be repeated because they “exclude any sort of equating, are 
absolutely unique."" The moral values cannot be repeated because 
they are valid only for “unique, empirical, concrete, unrepeatable 
complexes of the here and now and are fulfilled’’ only in such complexes 
(p. 227). 

Because of his ethical formalism Kant did not ask himself how it is 
that the particular moral act is possible, but Fichte, in his effort to 
overcome formalism, wrestles constantly with this problem. The 
particular moral act is possible only if the pure impulse (Geist) forms 
a synthesis with the natural impulse and thus gives rise to the moral 
impulse. One of the necessary conditions of this synthesis is the 
concrete individuality of the moral a priori. ‘Only the irreplaceable, 
unrepeatable ideal particularity of the moral a priori is able to deter- 
mine immediately the unrepeatable irrationality of the concrete 
empirical particularity’’ (pp. 256 f.). In the third period Fichte 
emphasizes again and again the thought of the moral individual as 
unique and irreplaceable. The empirical man, he says, has as such 
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no unrepeatable, irreplaceable, imperishable individuality. He jx 
mere nature, an empirical phenomenon, indifferent so far as value jg 
concerned and without individuality. It is only in finding ang 
fulfilling his moral vocation that he becomes irreplaceable and eterna} 
(p. 320). 

The other condition of the possibility of the moral act is revealed 
in the study of the various forms of the conception of positive infinity, 
The positive infinite, as distinguished from the negative or ‘bad’ 
infinite, is a means of connection between the empirical and the 
a priori (p. 259). The immanent and finite in the moral realm presses 
beyond its boundaries, passes over into the transcendent. This 
“infinity of transition’’ we may call positive quantitative infinity, 
But a purely quantitative infinity would be a mere Aussersichsein 
of the finite, and what we need, to explain the possibility of the moral 
act, is an Aussersichsein of a concrete and unrepeatable finite (p. 260), 
While then the positive infinity of transition in the theoretical sphere 
is simply quantitative, the infinity of transition in the moral realm 
must be quantitative-qualitative. But besides the immanent positive 
infinity of transition there is for each sphere the transcendent positive 
infinity of the a priori. And in the moral realm, which again in this 
respect differs from the theoretical, this transcendent positive infinity 
is purely qualitative. J.e., the infinite transition of the finite into 
the infinite in the moral realm must consist “‘of an enhancing of the 
qualitative elements, a continuous passing over into a purely qualita- 
tive infinity” (p. 261). The qualitative infinite of the moral a priori 
is dynamic [because activity is the essence of spirit]. Its dynamic 
character helps us to understand the synthesis of Geist and natural 
impulse in the particular moral act and also “the concretion of spirit 
itself,” in consequence of which ‘‘the creative spiritual stream” 
consists of a multiplicity of irreplaceable, ideal, ‘eternal Ego-indi- 
viduals and the Willensstrahlen corresponding to them” (p. 265). 

By means of these two doctrines, that the moral a priori, unlike 
the theoretical, is particular and that the moral infinite has always4 
qualitative aspect—the transcendent infinite being purely qualitative, 
while the infinity of transition is quantitative-qualitative—Fichte 
overcomes formalism and lays the foundations for a concrete ethics. 
Unfortunately he did not work out a system of moral values. The 
chief points that he emphasized are the doctrine that the moral 
individual is irreplaceable, unrepeatable, and imperishable—that his 
moral task is unique, indispensable, and infinite—and the conception 
of history as a means to the realization of the moral values. The 
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important contribution that he made to the understanding of the 
relation of the individual to the community the author hopes to 
discuss in a later book. 

Dr. Gurwitsch has considered his problem exhaustively and has 
given us an admirable book, characterized by keen analysis and 
sympathetic insight. That one may, in spite of the forcefulness of 
his arguments and the array of passages from Fichte that he marshalls 
in defence of various contentions, still hesitate to accept some of his 
conclusions will not surprise those who know how difficult Fichte’s 
writings, particularly the later ones, are and how readily they lend 
themselves to various interpretations. To me it seems that Dr. 
Gurwitsch sometimes discovers a meaning that Fichte did not intend. 
E4., his interpretation (pp. 364 f.) of the only passage that he has 
found in which Fichte speaks of moral infinity as qualitative (N. W., 
Vol. I, pp. 336 ff.) is certainly strained. He is unquestionably right 
in regarding Fichte’s emphasis upon the uniqueness and unrepeata- 
bility of the moral act as an important aid to the overcoming of 
ethical formalism. But his interpretation of Fichte’s doctrine of the 
Absolute and his discussion of the various forms of infinity are less 
convincing. Again, the complete identification of Geist or the absolute 
activity with moral activity (the moral a priori) and the resulting 
conception of the Ideal as simply the moral Ideal seem open to 


question. 
ELLEN BLIss TALBOT. 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


la Déduction Relativiste. Par EmIL—e MEyYERSON. Paris, Payot, 

1925.—pp. xvi, 396. 

The Theory of Relativity, in Physics, continues to serve philoso- 
phers, who represent the most varied standpoints, as a welcome 
vindication of their particular philosophical doctrines—and conse- 
quently, as an implicit refutation of the doctrines of other thinkers. 
The present work is no exception to this now well-established principle 
of interpretation. Just as Bergson, and various English and German 
students of the Philosophy of Science have been able to advance 
arguments to prove that Ejinstein’s great contribution to Physical 
Science happily illustrates and even confirms their respective logical, 
epistemological and metaphysical theories, so M. Meyerson shows, 
for his part, how he too can make similar claims in this regard. Many 
teaders will be relieved to learn, however, that unlike too many 
philosophical writers, the author of the present work does not presume 
to furnish his own account of the purely mathematical and physical 
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technicalities of the scientific theory. Such matters, he holds, cop. 
fidently may be left to those properly most competent to deal with 
them. What M. Meyerson does endeavor to do, instead, is to analyze 
the work of Einstein and his collaborators precisely as he already has 
interpreted, in his other works, the conceptions and theories which 
mark the various stages of advance in the history of science. From 
this point of view the author finds that the Theory of Relativity js 
the product of a normal course of development in physics, and tha 
it offers a striking confirmation of the validity of certain logical 
principles, which, he maintains, have always governed such progress, 

Students of the logic of science will have gathered from M. Meyer. 
son’s previous writings what these principles are (cf. THe Puyo 
SOPHICAL REviEW, Vol. XXXIII, 3. pp. 302-311). To put it very 
briefly and inadequately, M. Meyerson has always maintained that 
the ideal goal of science is a complete explanation, and not merely a 
positivistic description of natural phenomena. And such an explana 
tion, he further affirms, presents the facts of nature as elements ing 
coherent system; a system based, in turn, upon rational principles 
Ultimately, the author finds, such an implicitly acknowledged program 
on the part of science presupposes the recognition and application of 
the logical principle of (abstract) identity. Thus ‘explanation’ (in 
science and philosophy alike) = to make transparent to reason 
= ‘identification’ of the apparently diverse. 

Such is M. Meyerson’s well-known formula, which he eloquently 
supports, both by appeal to the history of science, and by a critical 
consideration of conflicting philosophical doctrines. And yet! And 
yet, in spite of this most lucid, interesting, and suggestive treatment 
of the problems and issues at stake, one at last turns away, with the 
ineradicable feeling that the argument is somehow logically incon 
clusive. Not that we would combat this thesis for the sake of sup 
porting an opposing or different one of our own. Other authorities, 
indeed, have accomplished this relatively simple task already. For, 
with the same subject-matter—the methods, material, and results of 
scientific inference—and as the outcome of a similar critical analysis 
of various philosophical doctrines, how many other also highly com 
petent scholars have come, and still continue to come, to conclusions 
varying considerably from those outlined above! 

Now this is a very interesting state of affairs, logically speaking 
and one which serves inevitably to suggest. and even most excellently 
well to establish, the necessity of a special consideration of the relation 
of the philosophical conclusions attained, in all such cases, to the 
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respective philosophical presuppositions employed, by these several 
students of the logic of science. In the case of M. Meyerson, for 
example, it is not difficult to discover one such purely ‘metaphysical’ 
assumption which has a determining effect on his conclusions—the 
assumption, namely, that to incorporate in a rational system, to 
explain, is to identify. This is the thesis which he desires to prove, 
and obviously he succeeds in doing so, at least to his own satisfaction. 
Nevertheless he does not convince others, and if for no other reason, 
then simply because they have a different or even contrary, if equally 
gratuitous thesis of their own to prove. Indeed, one can even imagine 
that a determined adherent of the precisely contrary view, namely, 
that to explain the various orders of natural phenomena is to diversify 
them, could easily support such a conclusion by an appeal to the 
very same sources of evidence as those to which M. Meyerson refers. 

What; now, is the moral to which these briefly suggested considera- 
tions point? From the point of view of the student of philosophy, 
evidently, such conflicting interpretations of science seem to land one 
in a metaphysical morass of subjectivity. Each philosopher appar- 
ently appropriates science to his own private uses—forgetting, perhaps, 
that in so doing he is tacitly granting a like privilege to his fellow 
metaphysicians. By this procedure, however, the philosopher auto- 
matically defeats his own ends. He has purchased an apparent 
vindication of his philosophical principles (e.g., identity), at the too 
heavy price of surrendering their prerequisite objectivity. From the 
point of view of the scientist, on the other hand, there is no gain to 
compensate for the loss of autonomy implicit in this surrender to the 
authoritative interpretation of this, that, or the other philosopher. 
Scientia ancilla philosophia! It makes no difference, in principle, 
even to urge—as indeed some thinkers have—that philosophy, rather, 
should become ‘scientific.’ For, nota bene!, the philosopher, in such 
a case, always reserves the right to define the terms. 

These reflections, aroused primarily by a study of Mr. Meyerson’s 
works, embolden the reviewer to propose the following logical problem: 
How to secure the relative independence of philosophy and science, 
without sacrificing their capacity for codperation in the pursuit of 
truth. Only when the problem shall have been formulated in some 
such terms as these, we maintain, will it be possible to come to a 
better understanding of the relative significance of these two expres- 
sions of human intelligence. 


H. R. SMART. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Eine Vorlesung Kants iiber Ethik. Im Auftrage der Kantgesellschaf 
herausgegeben von PAUL MENZER. Pan Verlag Rolf Heise, Berlip, 
1924.—pp. vii, 335- 

This work consists of a series of hitherto unpublished lectures of 
Kant on Ethics. The Editor has taken as a basis three manuscripts 
worked out by students who heard Kant'’s lectures, and the deficiencies 
of one manuscript have been made up from the others. Kant lecture 
on Ethics in the years 1775/6, 1776/7, 1777, 1778/9 and 1780/1, the 
period of the origination of the critical philosophy, and these note 
were prepared at various times during this period, the same set of 
notes having apparently been handed down from student to student 
and revised in the process. Kant took as the foundation of his 
lectures two texts written by Baumgarten, namely. Jnitia philosophie 
practice prime (1760) and Ethica philosophica (probably edition of 
1751) and in general the order of his discussions followed the order 
of topics presented in these very systematically arranged treatises, 
Under the circumstances one might fear that the work would contain 
more of Baumgarten than of Kant, but their style and doctrine ar 
such as to leave no doubt that we have in these lectures an authentic, 
although popular and incomplete, exposition of Kant’s ethics. The 
filtering of Kant’s thought through the minds of his auditors has ia 
one respect worked what is probably an improvement: his sentences 
have been simplified and the present book is more easily readable 
than most of Kant’s works. 

The first eighty-five pages, based on the first named work of Baua- 
garten, deal with the general theoretical foundations of ethics, while 
the remainder of the work, the Ethica, deals with the more special 
problems of applied ethics. The latter part of the work is especially 
delightful; it is in Kant’s best popular vein and its essay-like analysis 
of human nature reminds one of his Beobachtungen iiber das Gefill 
des Schénen und Erhabenen and Anthropologie. ‘There is scarcely any 
work of Kant’s which gives a more pleasing impression of his essential 
humanity than these lectures. 

As Menzer points out, Kant does not in this work explain his 
theory of noumenal freedom, whether because he had not yet forme 
lated it, or because it seemed too difficult for his auditors. And yet 
freedom is definitely asserted and made the corner stone of the system 
of ethics. ‘Human will is a liberum arbitrium, since it is not neces 
tated per stimulos. The animal will is an arbitrium brutum and aot 
liberum, since it cannot be necessitated by stimulos” (p. 34). The 
freedom of the will was a fact which was beyond all question, although 
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the matter of its interpretation was a problem for speculative phi- 
losophy. 

The doctrine of the categorical imperative is definitely set forth: 
“Morality is the agreement of actions with a universally valid law 
of free will... . This is the essential part of morality, that our 
actions occur from the motive of a universal rule. When I take as 
my basis that my actions must harmonize with a universal rule, 
which holds at all times and for everyone, they then proceed from 
the moral principle’ (p. 51). And as in the published works, Kant 
substantiates the universal imperative by giving examples of its 
violation. His chief examples are: seeking to become rich, abusing 
one’s body for money (selling one’s teeth!) or for the animal! gratifica- 
tion of others, suicide and lying. The two fundamental motives of 
Kant’s ethics: that of formal consistency, and that of respecting 
humanity whether in our own person on in that of another, are 
equally present in this early formulation of the doctrine. 

Morality consists in a subordination of human action to the prin- 
ciples of the understanding. But the understanding would seem to 
beitself devoid of dynamic or motive power. To remove this difficulty 
Kant introduces Moral Feeling. ‘‘The Moral Feeling is the capacity 
to be affected by a moral judgment”’ (p. 54). Morality, in other 
words, is not purely intellectual in nature: “The immorality of an 
action does not consist in a lack of understanding, but in a depravity 
of the will or the heart’’ (p. 55). This Moral Feeling is apparently 
identical with Conscience, which Kant calls an instinct. ‘‘ Now if we 
presuppose the moral judgment and the moral law, we find thirdly 
an instinct, an involuntary (umwillkiirlich) and irresistible tendency 
(Tried) of our nature, which forces us to judge our actions with the 
authority of right (rechtskraéftig) so that it gives us an inner pain 
with regard to the evil and an inner joy with regard to the good 
actions, according to the relation which the action has to the (moral) 
law. Conscience is the instinct of judging (zu urteilen und zu richten) 
concerning our actions. It is not a faculty but an instinct” (p. 83). 
Were it otherwise, it would have no dynamic character. 

It is rather in the more concrete Ethica, however, that the full 
force and meaning of Kant as a moral teacher of humanity is revealed. 
We can here only point out some of the more important passages. 

“Considerate’’ (nachsichtliche) ethics are sharply condemned by 
Kant. They are “destructive of the moral perfection of man” 
(p. 93). “The moral law must have purity”’ (p. 93). Above all 
Virtuous action is not a “fine form of good living (Wohlleben)"” (p. 94). 
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Ethics is debased when morality is recommended for the sake of 
something else, and one reason for the slight influence of the moral 
law in the past is that it has never been presented in its purity. 

The “Religion der Gunstbewerbung” and the “ Religion des gutes 
Lebenwandels"’ are bravely and freely contrasted. ‘‘ External religion 
is a contradiction. All religion is inward; there can well be external 
actions, but they do not constitute religion and by them we cannot 
serve God; but all these actions directed to God are only means to 
strengthen the God-given Conscience so that we may be more able 
to follow his holy law and to be pleasing to God in life and moral 
action”’ (p. 133). 

The duties to oneself are regarded by Kant as the most important 
of all, although he rejects the notion that they consist in furthering 
one’s own happiness. “If a man dishonors his own person, what 
further can be expected of him? He who violates his duties to himself 
throws away his humanity and is no longer in a position to practice 
duties with regard to others”’ (p. 147). Such a person, the drunkard, 
the servile cringing person, the liar has “‘gar keinen inneren Wert.” 
The lie is more a violation of duty to self than of duty to others, 
A liar, even when he does no injury to others, is an object of contempt, 
he degrades his own person, acts basely, and neglects his duty to 
himself” (p. 147). Suicide might seem, from the standpoint of 
expediency, the best and most certain means of freeing oneself from 
misery, but it is in itself abominable (abscheulich). Morality apo 
dictically and categorically commands that I must not use myself 
merely as a means. “Man is person and not a thing, and thus not 
a means; it is thus wholly absurd that a rational being, who is the 
end for the sake of which all means exist should use himself as a 
means; one person can indeed serve another as a means through his 
work, but not in such a way that he ceases to exist as < person and as 
an end” (p. 150). 

We have two impulses: to seek the love, and the respect, of others. 
The second of these is for Kant the more important, and indeed the 
desire to be worthy of respect or honor is for him the very principle 
of morality. We are respected because we are thought to possess 
some inner value, while we are loved because we are pleasing to the 
inclinations of others. The impulse to seek honor is teleologically 
explained by Kant by reference to the necessity of comparing our 
judgments with the judgments of others. ‘The aim of Providence 
in this desire for the respect of others is that we may compare our 
actions with the judgments of others, so that our actions may no 
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take place merely from selfish purposes, since our solitary judgment 
corrupts the action . . .”” (p. 237). Without the love of honor no 
one would pursue science, and Kant agrees with Rousseau that were 
a man on a desert isle the last thing he would be interested in would 
be science. The desire for honor has the effect, in the sciences, that 
we compare our judgment with the judgments of others. ‘We must 
subject our opinions to the judgment of many heads. The universal 
reason, the judgment of all, is the court before which our cognitions 
must place themselves, or otherwise I could not know whether I had 
erred or not, a thing which might have happened from many causes” 
(p. 240). 

There are two classes of duties: those of benevolence (Giitigkeit) 
and those of obligation (Schuldigkeit, Gerechtigkeit). It is the second 
class which is the more important for Kant, and, in fact. such limited 
validity as may attach to the first class seems to be derived from the 
second class. The mere goodnaturedness of a naturally loving heart 
is not to be encouraged by moralists, but rather love as good will 
from principle. 

The principle from which the duties of benevolence flow is that 
each may enjoy the goods of life offered by Providence, but each 
must remember that they were given to the whole of humanity and 
not merely toa few. “If, e.g., I find a table laden with food in the 
forest, I must not think that it is there for me alone; I can enjoy it 
but I must remember to leave something and thus consume no dish 
altogether, for someone else might have a desire for it as well"’ (p. 243). 
But the duties of obligation and justice do not spring from the desires 
of other men but from their rights. Whether the other person needs 
what I owe him or not, I am absolutely bound to give him his due. 
“It is a duty for us to hold high the rights of others and to revere 
them as holy. There is nothing in the whole world so sacred as the 
rights of other men. They are holy and inviolable. Woe unto him 
who injures and tramples under foot the right of another. ... We 
have a holy Ruler and what he has given men as holy, that is the 
rights of man” (p. 245). 

The opposition, however, between the duties of benevolence and 
those of obligation is not final and absolute, as may be seen from the 
following passage, which is suggestive of the social conscience of a 
later period: “One can participate in the general injustice, even if 
one does no wrong according te civil laws and institutions. If one 
has done a charitable act for a miserable person, one has not given 
him something for nothing, but has merely returned to him what one 
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has helped to take from him through a universal injustice. For if no 
one could possess more of the goods of life than another, there woul 
be no rich, but also no poor. Accordingly acts of benevolence are 
acts of duty and justice, which arise from the rights of others” (p. 
246). ‘All moralists and teachers must see that they reduce the acts 
of benevolence as much as possible to those of obligation and right, 
We must not flatter a man when he has done acts of benevolence, 
for then he inflates his heart with magnanimity and demands that all 
his acts be acts of benevolence”’ (p. 247). 

We are bound to love others in the sense of having good will for 
them, but we cannot be bound to love others in the sense of taking 
pleasure in their perfections. We must have the love of Wohlwollen 
even if we cannot always have the love of Wohlgefallen. But even 
the second kind of love we can have for all, even the worst rascals, 
in the sense that we can love their humanity and the capacity for good 
which they inevitably possess. ‘‘We ought to love others because it 
is good to love others and because by the fact that we love others 
we ourselves become kindly. But how can we love when the other 
is not worthy of love? Here love is not an inclination but a wish 
that the other be worthy of love. We ought to be inclined to wish 
that we shall find the other worthy of love. And one who seeks, 
with regard to a man, whether there is not something in him which 
is worthy of love, will certainly find something. . . . One must wish 
for the happiness of the other, but one must also wish to find him 
worthy of love”’ (p. 252). 

The problem of veracity occurs several time in the lectures, and it 
is clear that Kant regarded this problem as of central importance in 
ethics. He seemed to find the ethical a priori more clearly and sharply 
revealed in the problem of veracity than elsewhere. In these lectures 
he by no means dismisses the problem with a wave of the hand, but 
shows a keen insight into the complexities of actual experience. 
There is an ethical necessity, he holds, for reserve (no man is in the 
true sense open-hearted, p. 284) since the individual would lower the 
moral tone of society were he to make public all his weaknesses and 
shortcomings. Kant limits the lie to those cases where I have def- 
nitely given it to be understood that I am speaking the truth. If! 
am set upon by an enemy who demands where I keep my money | 
may conceal the truth since the other has no right to demand it 
But if I explicitly declare that I will speak the truth and then do the 
opposite I am a liar and have acted against the right of humanity. 
But if I am forced to reply where to fail to reply would be equivalent 
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toa reply (e.g.. when a robber asks, Have you your money with you?) 
| may defend myself by a lie. ‘‘ There is no place, therefore, where 
the lie of necessity may take place, save where the declaration is 
forced from me and I am also convinced that the other would make 
a wrongful use of the truth” (p. 289). This failure to carry through 
the principle with an absolute consistency was remedied by Kant in 
his later works, especially in the short essay Uber eine vermeintes 
Recht aus Menschenliebe cu liigen (1797). The instance is beyond a 
doubt a crucial one for Kant’s system of ethics. 

The essential democracy of Kant is seen most clearly in his discussion 
of the scholar. Can the scholar set himself above the rest of human- 
ity? He seems the only one who considers the beauty which God 
has placed in the world and who uses the world for the purpose for 
which God created it. “‘The knowledge which the scholar gains is 
the reason why God created the world” (p. 304). Such would be 
the voice of spiritual pride, but Rousseau, says Kant, maintained the 
other extreme, that, namely, scholars have perverted the purpose of 
man. The individual scholar, Kant says, does not have the contem- 
plation of the beauty of nature and the furtherance of the perfection 
of the world for his immediate end, but rather honor, and in this he 
is not superior to other citizens. All scholars contribute to the 
realization of the purpose of humanity, but each manual laborer does 
thesame. ‘All men are equal and he alone has a superior inner value, 
who is morally good” (p. 307). 

The fundamental modernity of Kant’s ethical attitude is seen also 
in the last section of the book, Von der letzen Bestimmung des Mensch- 
lichen Geschlechts. The final destiny of the human race is the greatest 
possible moral perfection in so far as it can be achieved by the freedom 
of man. God could have made men perfect and distributed happiness 
toeach. But this would not have sprung out of the “inner principle 
of the world” which is freedom. God intends not merely that we 
shall be happy, but that we shall make ourselves happy, “ which is 
the true morality” (p. 317). But how far are we advanced to this 
final perfection? “If we take the most enlightened part of the world, 
we find that the states stand opposed to each other in arms, and each 
sharpens his weapons in time of peace against the other. This has 
consequences which prevent man from approaching nearer to the 
universal purpose of perfection. The proposal of the Abbé St. Pierre 
of a universal Senate of Peoples would, if it were carried out, mark a 
great step of the human race towards perfection. The time which is 
tow devoted to security could then be applied to what might advance 
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the purpose (of humanity). Since however the idea of right does not 
have such influence with princes as their independence, their power 
to rule according to their arbitrary desire, such a thing is in no way 
to be hoped for from this side’’ (p. 318). How then is this perfection 
of humanity to be sought? ‘From no place save Education” (ibid), 
This must be made appropriate to all purposes of civil and domestic 
life. ‘“‘Our education, however, in home and school is still very 
defective, as much with regard to the development of talents, discipline 
and doctrine as with regard to the formation of character according 
to moral principles. More is thought of accomplishments than of 
the moral reflection which would enable one to use his accomplish- 
ments well’ (ibid.). Education must be reformed and its influence 
will gradually extend itself through all branches of society; it will 
finally extend to the throne itself. Have we any ground to hope for 
this, asks Kant? ‘“‘The educational institutions of Basedow produce 
a slight but warm hope” (p. 319). The realization of this highest 
possible perfection will be the Kingdom of God on earth. “Then 
will reign inner Conscience, Right and Moderation but no authori- 
tarian force (keine obrigkeitliche Gewalt). This is the final purpose 
and the highest moral perfection to which the human race can attain, 
which is to be hoped for after the passage of many centuries” (p. 319). 
We see then that Kant’s ethics leads to a universal kingdom of man, 
in which the rule of conscience will finally replace the rule of force. 
This is not the place to discuss the ethical system of Kant from the 
standpoint of systematic philosophy. These lectures add little in 
fundamental principle to what Kant himself published, and of course 
they lack the authority of the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft and 
the Grundlegung der Metaphysik der Sitten. As bringing us nearer to 
the ethical personality of Kant, however, and as a legacy from the 
age of reason and humanity they are both delightful and instructive. 
WILLIAM CurRTIS SWABEY. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Philosophy of Hegel: a Systematic Exposition. By W.T.Stace. London, 

Macmillan and Company, 1924.—pp. xi, 526. 

A great deal of teaching-ability has gone into this volume. It is a textbook 
as simple as the subject permits of, and it has the persuasiveness that comes 
from deep conviction. Mr. Stace is an Hegelian, such as Hegelians were in 
our younger days. Not that he accepts as true all that Hegel said. He 
explicitly rejects a great many details of the system, and he gives general notice 
that many points which he expounds without criticism do not seem to him to 
be satisfactory. Nevertheless the system as such and the dialectic method 
which supplies its structure he accepts as essentially sound. It is not merely 
a phase of the history of philosophy that he conceives himself to be expounding, 
but philosophy; and philosophy, not as a search for truth, but as a body of 
established doctrine. 

The book is divided into four main parts: an historical introduction, followed 
by expositions of the three divisions of the Encyclopedia. The historical part 
contains a brief account of Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, and Kant, 
considered with reference to their influence upon Hegel. Unfortunately there 
isno account of Hegel's relations to the other successors of Kant. Even Fichte 
and Schelling are barely mentioned. If the student is not to receive a very 
false impression from this part of the work, it will have to be largely supple- 
mented from other sources. 

It is essentially the same weakness that attaches to the three other parts. 
Mr. Stace treats the Hegelian philosophy as an isolated systematic whole. I 
doubt whether any real critical insight into Hegel is to be gotten in that way. 
He makes so impressive a show, that only an historical analysis can enable the 
young student to distinguish between the genuine profundities which are so 
dificult to fathom and the darkly mysterious superficialities in which there is 
nothing to be fathomed. 

The exposition is based mainly upon Wallace's two translations from the 
Encyclopedia, though it is complete in itself. A brief notice of the philosophy 
of nature is inserted; and in the concluding section some use is made of the 
Phenomenology and the Philosophy of Right. The author is only just to himself 
when he claims that he has not avoided difficulties. There is throughout the 
most convincing evidence of sincerity and earnestness. But even where he is 
most critical he does not rise above the commentator’s level. There is no 
attempt at a systematic revaluation of Hegel’s aims and accomplishments- 
Thus the Encyclopedia is treated as an attempt at rigidly logical deduction, 
continuous from the category of pure Being to Absolute Mind. The reader is 
impressed with the importance of such a work, if it had been successfully 
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carried through. At the same time many steps of the deduction are set down 
as faulty, and one major division—the philosophy of nature—is condemned 
outright. But no endeavor is made to ascertain what the real value of the 
work is. Since the criticisms begin far back with the deduction of Determinate 
Being (Dasein), one might well infer that the value was practically zero, 

That, however, is far from being Mr. Stace’s opinion. The grandeur of the 
attempt means so much to him that the failure is lightly regarded. He remains 
convinced that the deduction of the general character of nature and society 
from the simplest categories of abstract thought is altogether feasible: that 
there is no reason why others may not take up the task, remedy Hegel's errors, 
and work out a secure and unbroken demonstration. My own feeling would 
be that the world-court of history has already handed down its decision to the 
contrary. In the century since Hegel’s death, nothing has been done, almost 
nothing has been attempted, in that direction. The really important pro- 
ductions of neo-Hegelianism, such as Bosanquet’s Logic and Philosophical 
Theory of the State, are upon very different lines. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn MAwr COLLEGE. 


Recent Changes in American Constitutional Theory. By Joun W. Burcess, 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1923.—pp. 115. 

In this little book Professor Burgess, a ripe and honored scholar in his field, 
sounds a note of alarm which, coming from him, deserves respectful consider- 
ation. He declares that the government of the United States is now in princ- 
ple autocratic and that we are facing the menace of a great change: “the 
extinction of constitutional immunities of the individual against the goven- 
mental power, the obliteration of the constitutional distinction between 
sovereignty and government, and the possible subordination of- national 
sovereignty and independence to a world-state” (p. 104). He points out our 
impatience with the slower and more considerate methods—the prompt and 
drastic remedy for every conceived ill is the order of the day; force is called for 
to take the place of education, argument, and persuasion,—the spirit of our 
people is imperialistic, and imperialism requires unlimited government, sover- 
eign government. Such a government may indulge the individual from time 
to time, in one place or other, in a large liberty of thought, expression, and 
action, but this is all based on the benevolence of the government and is not an 
independent constitutional right of the individual against government. 

Professor Burgess thinks that we have abandoned what was once the 
crowning feature of American public law, that is, the system of constitutional 
immunity against governmental power, which was defined and delimited by the 
sovereign [the people] and protected by the sovereign, through independent 
judicial authority—the United States Supreme Court. Compared with this 
system of immunity “the right to vote, the privilege of holding office & 
mandate, or eligibility to party management and leadership are all bagatelles.” 
For out of that system proceeded the great impulse to private initiative @ 
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business and invention, in social betterment, advancement in education, and 
development in law, economics, and politics. He holds both political parties 
equally culpable in breaking with our past political science and constitutional 
law, in substituting despotic government at home and imperialism abroad for 
our original distincly American system of popular sovereignty, limited govern- 
ment, individual immunity, and non-interference abroad. He reminds us of 
the statutes suspending the constitutional immunities of the individual every- 
where during the last war when we were suffering no invasion or rebellion. 
And neither party has proposed any method of “getting back to the Consti- 
tution” except by a simple repeal of these statutes, thus leaving the precedent 
in our public law for the continual reénactment of them on occasions, which 
may at any time, anywhere be invented again by government, upon its own 
unlimited motion. 

Professor Burgess sees only one way out now: by constitutional amendment 
drafted by a national convention of delegates, elected solely for that pu pose. 
This amendment shall declare all statutes suspending the constitutional 
immunities of the individual during foreign war and all judicial decisions 
upholding them null and void ad initio, forbid their reénactment and require all 
future constitutional amendments to originate in national constitutional 
conventions and be adopted by the people within the States, each such con- 
vention having the relative weight which the population of the State for which 
it acts shall have to the whole population of the United States. The Supreme 
Court itself has recently shown a tendency in favor of increasing the govern- 
mental power instead of defending the immunity of the individual. There 
must, therefore, also be a constitutional amendment sweeping away all such 
statutes and executive orders and judicial decisions upholding them, and 
making their reénact ment, reissue, and reconfirmation by the courts impossible. 
And then there must be no governmental interference or participation in 
amending the Constitution. That is, amendments shall be drafted by a con- 
vention chosen and assembled for that purpose alone, and proposed by it to 
conventions in the several States of the Union for ratification, and ratified by 
these State conventions, chosen and assembled for that purpose alone. More- 
over, amendments should be drafted and voted on only by men of the highest 
quality as jurists, publicists and statesmen, men chosen by the original holders 
of the suffrage and chosen for that purpose primarily and alone (pp. 112 ff.). 

The chief value of Professor Burgess’s book is to be found in its historical 
part, which comprises almost the whole of it, and in which he ably and suc- 
dinetly discusses the following subjects: the system of government and liberty in 
1898; constitutional law in 1898; constitutional changes from 1898 to 1914; 
and constitutional changes during 1914 to 1918. He selects the date 1898 as 
his starting-point because he regards the Spanish war of that year as the 
tuming point in our political and constitutional history; from that time on, he 
holds, the movement has been in the direction away from liberty and immunity 
4ainst the powers of government, ‘‘until now there remains hardly an indi- 
Vidual immunity against governmental power which may not be set aside by 
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government, at its own will and discretion, with or without reason, as govern. 
ment itself may determine. In a single proposition, the government of the 
United States is now, in principle, autocratic” (pp. 1f.). There some is truth jg 
this indictment. But is not the ‘sovereign,’ the people, responsible for the 
change, the people which no longer accepts the dictum that the government 
which governs least governs best? And the Supreme Court, the highest reason 
of the State, which has so often been cursed as a stumbling block to progress: 
has it not also, in the long run, followed the trend of public opinion? Is there 
any hope that the holders of the suffrage would choose the jurists, publicists, 
and statesmen “‘of the highest quality”’ to draft and vote upon amendments? 
Would they not regard those of the “highest quality” whose political phi- 
losophy agreed with theirs? Our political philosophy vests the final power in 
the people; it presupposes the reason and conscience of the people; indeed, it 
presupposes the whole doctrine of natural rights as the expression of reason; 
but nevertheless it leaves to the people the power to do what it wills, even the 





power to make its government autocratic. And so we have the tax on income, 
the election of senators by the people, the prohibition law, and woman's 
suffrage, and the promise of many more amendments to the constitution, now 
that direct action has become a popular habit. All this has been accomplished 
constitutionally, and what has been accomplished in violation of the consti- 
tution seems not to have aroused any serious opposition on part of the people, 
FRANK THILLY, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India. By BHaGABAT KuMAR GosWaAMI SHASTRL 

Calcutta, B. Bannerjee & Co., 1922.—pp. xxxix, 411. 

Professor Goswami is an eminent student of Vaisnava philosophy and the 
history of this school. He has also written a remarkable grammar of the 
Bengali language and edited many works. The present volume contains 
series of lectures delivered at Calcutta University. It is a sincere, passionate, 
and often eloquent exposition and defense of the Bhakti cult. While it # 
frankly apologetic and operates freely with the categories of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy, it seeks to account for the deviations from the true faith. The 
‘heresies’ are refuted as well as condemned. From the author’s standpoint 
there have been many erroneous systems of thought in India, denying the 
existence of God, the existence of the soul, the reality of the phenomenal and 
even the noumenal world, the value and the joy of life. Yet the truth lie 
hidden as a treasure in the Vedas, to be found by proper interpretation 
struggles for recognition in the efforts of the various schools and cannot be 
quite obscured by their errors, bursts forth in splendor in the Vaisnava system, 
and finds its perfect expression in the Bhagavata. The Bhakta affirms tt 
existence of God, believes that he has been incarnated in a historic perso 
holds to the soul as an entity, emphasizes the reality of the world, triumphantly 
acclaims the joy of life, and finds it in devotional faith (bhakti) and lor 
centered on the revealed divine personality. To know him is eternal life in its 
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deepest sense. ‘‘ Knowledge is life, and life is knowledge.” But the stress is 
placed, not on insight, nor on deed, but on emotional contact through which 
the fulness of life flows from its source. 

The similarity to Christian ideas is striking, but it is a purely native growth. 
It is one of the merits of the book that it sets forth so clearly this indigenous 
origin, even if one misses in the treatment of early records the cautious tread 
ofthe historian. The ways of the spirit are the same, East and West. Seeking 
to solve the great problems of existence, it is forced to walk in similar paths. 
The road of least resistance is attractive. Without an underlying philosophy 
of some sort the mind of India cannot be at rest. The Vaisnava system makes 
a strong appeal to common sense and to deeply rooted instincts and habits of 
thought. The Bhakti cult unites the prophetic fervor of a form of religion 
anchored in the concrete, the Word made flesh, with the latitudinarianism 
that seeks to avoid extremes, reveres the standards and interprets them 
allegorically, tolerates superstition and clings to symbolism, lessens the rigors 
of discipline without breaking with the ascetic ideal. It is said that in Western 
India there are 150 million adherents to the Vaisnava system. What the 
masses of the Indian people are thinking should be known to the rest of the 
world. This book throws more light on the thought of India to-day than on 
the Bhakti cult in ancient India. Herein lies much of its value. For popular 
purposes it would have been well if the numerous quotations from Vedic or 
Sanskrit literature in devanagari characters had been accompanied by an 
English version. A stricter historic method and a less fanciful exegesis would 
also have been welcome. The proof-reading should have been more carefully 
done. But there is every reason to be grateful for a presentation of the 
Bhakti cult as authoritative as that of Professor Goswami. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Celsi Alethes Logos. Excussit et restituere conatus est Otto Gléckner. Bonn, 

Marcus and Weber, 1924.—pp. xiv, 72. 

The True Word of Celsus is one of the most instructive of the pagan writings 
against Christianity. Written in the time of Marcus Aurelius, it happens to 
have been preserved for us only through the elaborate refutation composed by 
Origen seventy years later for his friend Ambrosius. Fortunately for our 
knowledge of the work, Origen not only replies to the substance of the argu- 
ments of Celsus, but makes a point of quoting verbatim the original passages 
which he refutes. Consequently it is possible to go through the eight books of 
Origen Contra Celsum and reconstruct not only the substance, but also the 
order, and in general the very words of the original work of Celsus. Dr. 
Glickner’s text is the result of such a reconstruction. Because of the light it 
throws on the conflict between Christianity and paganism in the second and 
third centuries, the True Word is a document of great importance, and it is 
good to have it now in so accessible a form. 

GLENN R. Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
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Problems of Philosophy: An Introductory Survey. By G. Watts Cunnincaay, 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1924.—pp. xvii, 453. 


This book is a remarkable achievement in condensation. In four hundred 
and fifty large-typed well-spaced pages it presents, in clear and vigorous 
language, all the principal considerations pro and con on all the main issues of 
philosophical thinking. It follows the topical method and concise historical 
information is brought in as the discussion of the topic goes along. There are 
twenty-seven chapters, distributed into six parts. These parts, in consecutive 
order, are devoted to the following topics: I. The relationships of Philosophy, 
Life, Common Sense Thinking and Science; this part includes a good dis. 
cussion of the method of science and the classification of the sciences. II, A 
comprehensive discussion of the fundamentals of the theory of knowledge, 
III. Matter, Space and Time. IV. Evolution. V. The Nature of Mind, the 
Mind-Body Problem, the problems of the Group- Mind—especially of Freedom 
of Thought and Political Sovereignty. VI. The World of values, including the 
problems of Aesthetic and Moral Values, Freedom, God and Immortality. 

In every instance the arguments for and against each possible position are 
stated concisely, forcibly and fairly. There are scarcely any statements to 
which a scholar could take exception; though one might quarrel with 
such a sweeping and unqualified assertion as that Buddhism is the best example, 
among the great religions, of pantheism. I should hardly call Spinoza a 
“* picturesque figure '’ among philosophers. 

To have put so much in so little space and to have done it so fairly isa 
noteworthy feat. This seems to me especially so in the cases of parts I and 
Il. 

On the other hand, if this book is to be put into the hands of college sopho- 
mores and juniors, yes, even of seniors, who have had no previous work in 
philosophy and only the rather helter-skelter education which most college 
students now get, I question its value as a class-text. I am not convinced, 
after making many trials both ways, that the straight-out topical method 
with the historical references chopped up and distributed through all the topics 
is as good for the average student as it is to lay some historical foundation, 
either in Greek or Modern Philosophy. In the latter way the student hasa 
fair chance to get at least a vague idea of the significance of some great thinkers 
and a feeling of the interdependence of the central problems. Apart from this 
question of the respective positions of historical and topical treatment in 
introductory courses, I feel that Professor Cunningham has attempted to cover 
too much ground in the space laid out. I am sure that it is better to take 
fewer problems and theories and to hammer away at them. Unless the 
students that have fallen to my lot were an exceptionally dull group I feel that 
my experience warrants the prediction that the average undergraduate would 
carry away from Professor Cunningham's text, if it were used as the basis of 
the course, much confusion of mind. I think the book would be useful as4 
companion or successor to other texts which do not cover all the ground and 
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do elaborate the material more adequately. I could not recommend Professor 
Cunningham’s book as a first book in philosophy for ordinary undergraduates- 
JoserH A. LEIGHTON. 
Tue Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Readings in Philosophy. Compiled by Atpert Epwin Avey. New York, 

D. Appleton and Company, 2nd edition, 1924.—pp. 602. 

This volume of selections is intended primarily to be used as a source-book 
supplementary to Professor Joseph A. Leighton’s introductory text, The Field 
of Philosophy. It contains passages from the classic philosophers illustrative 
not only of the main developments of ancient and modern philosophy, but also 
of the chief problems of systematic metaphysics. The attempt to bring 
together within a single volume readings on so many different topics necessarily 
involves a certain fragmentariness, but notwithstanding this fault the book is 
well adapted for the purpose intended. The large number of passages selected 
from contemporary philosophical literature is an unusual feature of the book. 


GLENN R. Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


General Introduction to Psychology. By CoLEMAN R. Grirrita. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1923.—pp. xv, 513. 

“The author’s primary motive has been to prepare a text for use in a second 
semester course elected by students who have completed a first semester 
introductory course and to whom the instructor desires to present a survey of 
the broad field of psychology as a whole” (Preface). There is no doubt that a 
book providing a course of the type indicated will find a welcome in many 
institutions. One of the great needs of the beginner in psychology is ori- 
entation in the field as a whole. But Mr. Griffith has undertaken a difficult 
tak. Predjudices and dogmatisms loom on every hand to threaten the 
success of his enterprise. If we measure the book, however, by reference to 
the aim which he placed before himself in the writing of it—as is just and 
proper—it must be called a success. The work is of that general type which 
stands exposed to facile criticism from the unsympathetic. But, after all, 
Mr. Griffith's book is a pioneer in its field, and we have no standards with 
vhich to contrast it except imaginary ideals. I, for one, have been using the 
bok with at least a fair degree of success. It can be said of it as a whole that 
itis generally competent, always sane, and always free from propaganda. 

The book is divided into five principal parts, treating of the Foundations of 
Pychology, Genetic Psychology, Social Psychology, Psychology of the Ab- 
tormal, and Psychotechnology. The first part of the book is likely, in the 
tature of things, to prove least satisfactory to an instructor whose psychological 
theory does not correspond with that of the author. I find myself in that 
Maition. But any instructor who knows his ground will find it possible to so 
‘pplement, accent, and interpret the material presented as to guide the young 
tind safely along the lines of his favorite theory. This first part of the book 
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contains three chapters treating of psychology as the Science of Mind, as the 
Science of Behavior, and as the Science of Mind-Body Capacities, These 
treat, in a general sort of way, of Structuralism, Behaviorism, and F unction- 
alism. Mr. Griffith has neglected one of our standard ‘isms '—Self-Psychology, 
and I see no good reason for the omission. But in his treatment of the other 
three schools he attempts to attain a synthetic point of view from which he can 
see them supplementing and reinforcing one another in their work and its 
results. This is a wholesome attitude which ought to be encouraged on every 
occasion. Mr. Griffith gives us the main outlines, the essential facts, the 
crucial topics, in connection with our several modes of approach to the study of 
mind. 

The remaining parts of the volume are not so likely to arouse controversy, 
since they deal with special fields of psychology. These surveys are necessarily 
sketchy and call for considerable exercise of judgment in the selection of 
material. Mr. Griffith has done well. The section on Social Psychology is, 
as might be anticipated, one of the weakest from a pedagogical point of view, 
It is fair to say that the problems of Social Psychology have never been ade- 
quately formulated—the science remains in an amorphous state. An e& 
pository account of affairs in that field must, therefore, be somewhat hazy in 
the reading. It is a question in the reviewer’s mind whether the chapter on the 
Psychology of Religion ought to be included in this part of the book. 

One of the tasks of the teacher who uses a text of this kind is to keep the 
survey as a whole organized. The book has a tendency, as we could expect, 
to fall into separate divisions, chapters, and even topical sections. But, we 
assume, these various fields are related, as brances of one single science. To 
show this relationship becomes one of the teacher's chief duties. For this 
reason such a course as the text-book provides cannot well be presented bya 
mere specialist—and psychology is suffering its share of over-specialisation in 


these days. 
D. T. Howarp. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Philosophy of Nietssche. By A. Wotr. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1925.—pp. 116. 

Ethics in Theory and Application. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1925.—pp. xviii, 510. 

The Thread of Ariadne. By Aprian Stokes. With an Introduction by 
John Middleton Murry. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925.—pp. xvi, 
258. 

The Crisis in Psychology. By Hans Driesca. Princeton, Princeton Uni 
versity Press, 1925.—pp. xvi, 276. 

The Sensory Basis and Structure of Knowledge. By Henry J. Watt. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1925.—pp. xii, 244. 

Education as the Psychologist Sees It. By W. B. Putspury. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. x, 342. 
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Philosophical Currents of the Present Day. Volume III. By Lupwic Stern. 
Translated by Snishir Kumar Maitra. Calcutta, The University of Cal- 
cutta, 1924.—pp. viii, 395-624. 

Chronicon Spinosanum. Tomus Tertius. The Hague, Hagae Comitis Curis 
Societatis Spinozanae, 1923.—pp. viii, 376. 

La Barridre et le Niveau. Etude sociologique sur la bourgeoisie frangaise 
moderne. Par Epmonp Gostot. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 162. 

Troité de Philosophie. Tome Premier, Introduction—Psychologie—Logique. 
Tome Second, Morale—Esthétique—Métaphysique—Vocabulaire Philoso- 
phique. Cinquiéme Edition. Par Gaston Sortais. Paris, P. Lethielleux, 
1923-1924.—pp. xxxii, 876; xvi, 982. 

La formation de l'influence Kantienne en France. Par M. VALtots. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 368. 

le Freudisme. Exposé et critique. Par J. Laumonrer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1925.—pp. 172. 

Die Asthetische Erscheinungsweise der Farben. Von G. J. VON ALLESCH. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925.—pp. 158. 

G. W. Leibnis: Die Theodicee. Neu Ubersetzt und mit Einleitung, Anmer- 
kungen und Register versehen, von ArtuR BucHENAU. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1925.—pp. viii, 510. 

G. W. F. Hegel: Begriff der Religion. Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der 
Religion—Erster Teil. Nach den vorhandenen Manuskripten vollstandig 
neu herausgegeben von GrorG Lasson. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1925.—pp. 
xiv, 326. 

Aus den Tiefen des Erkennens. Kants Lehre von der Apperzeption der 
Kategorialverbindung und den Verstandesgrundsitzen. Ein Kommentar 
zur Transdentalen Logik (K. R. V. II). Von Ernst Marcus. Miinchen, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1925.—pp. viii, 332. 

Gegen den Empirismus. Von WALDEMAR MEvuRER. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1925.—pp. xxxviii, 568. 

Die Mathematische Methode. Logisch erkenntnistheoretische Untersuch- 
ungen im Gebiete der Mathematik, Mechanik, und Physik. Von Otto 
Hotper. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1924.—pp. x, 564. 














NOTES. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Tae JouRNAL oF PuiLosopny, XXII, 10: William A. Hammond, James 
Edwin Creighton; Katherine Gilbert, James E. Creighton as Writer and Editor, 
D. W. Prall, Essences and Universals. 11: Robert Morris Ogden, Crossing 
“The Rubicon between Mechanism and Life;"’ C. O. Weber, Scientific Method 
and Moral Concepts. 12: George P. Conger, The Doctrine of Levels; Durag 
Drake, Mr. Broad’s Questions Concerning Critical Realism. 13: M. T 
McClure, Data and Meaning in Cognition: Daniel Sommer Robinson, The 
Logical Significance of Rediscovered Knowledge. 

Tue JourNnaL or RE IGION, V, 3: Eldred C. Vanderlaan, Modernism and 
Historic Christianity; Enola Eno, Modernism in India; Ernest B. Harper, 
Individualizing Sin and the Sinner. I. Causes; A. J. William Myers, The 
Content of Religious Education; Archibald G. Baker, Afterthoughts on the 
Washington Conference; Marion Hiller Dunsmore, An Egyptian Contribution 
to the Book of Proverbs. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXII, 4: General Reviews and Summaries 
5: Abstracts of the Periodical Literature. 6: Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Western Psychological Association; 7. R. Garth, A 
Review of Racial Psychology; H. C. Warren (Chairman), Definitions and 
Delimitations of Psychological Terms, III (Prepared by a Committee of the 
American Psychological Association). 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, VIII, 3: Hulsey Cason and 
Eloise Boeker Cason, Association Tendencies and Learning Ability; H. L 
Hollingworth, Correlations of Achievements within an Individual; David M. 
Levy, and Simon H. Tulchin, The Resistance Behavior of Infants and Children, 
Il; Kate Gordon, The Recollection of Pleasant and of Unpleasant Odors; 
E. J. Swift and J. A. McGeoch, An Experimental Study of the Perception of 
Filled and Empty Time. 

PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXXII, 3: R. H. Wheeler, Persistent Problems in 
Systematic Psychology. I, A Philosophical Heritage; Leonard Carmichad, 
An Evaluation of Current Sensationism; L. W. Cole, Lapses Influenced by 
Similarity; J. C. Chapman, Statistical Considerations in Interpreting the 
Effect of Training on Individual Differences; David Wechsler, What Consti- 
tutes an Emotion? 

Tue British JourNAL oF Psycno.ocy, General Section, XV, 4: Obituary 
Notice: James Ward; J. C. Fliigel, A Quantitative Study of Feeling and 
Emotion in Everyday Life; P. T. Young, The Coexistence and Localization of 
Feeling; 7. H. Pear, Privileges and Limitations of Visual Imagery; F. Gow, 
A Study of Performance Tests; H. M. Vernon, Can Laboratory Experiments 
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@ Output throw Light on Problems of Industrial Fatigue?; A. L. Rogers, 
\ental Tests for the Selection of University Students. 

RevvE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE, XXXII, 2: L. Brunschvicg, Vie 
sttrieure et Vie spirituelle; P. Lévy, Les lois de probabilité dans les ensembles 
dstraits; G. Marcel, Existence et Objectivité; M. Déat, Kant et le probléme 
des Valeurs. 

Revue PuiLosopHigvue, L, 5-6: FE. Durkheim, Saint-Simon, fondateur du 
psitivisme et de la sociologie; R. Masson-Oursel, L’atomisme indien; R. 
laombe, L’interprétation des faits matériels dans la méthode de Durkheim; 
J. Nogué, Le probléme de la mémoire historique et l’influence de la société sur 
gréminisence. 

RivistA pI Frrosoria Neo-Scuorastica, XVII, 1-2: La Redasione, La 
mova organizzazione della Facolta di Filosofia dell ‘Universita Cattolica del 
Sero Cuore’; Paolo Rotia, Platone e la filosofia perenne; Franceso Ogliati, La 
goria della filosofia moderna e la neo-scholastica italiana; Agostino Gemelli, 
funzione e strutture psichiche; Guiseppi Zamboni, La psicologia del volere e 
ifondamento della morale; Silvio Vismara, Immanenza e transcendenza nella 
sofia. 

GiornaLE Critico DeLita Ficosoria Itaviana, VI, 1: C. Dentice di 
iaadia, Tomismo e Machiavellismo nella concezione politica di Tommaso 
(mpanella; Fausto Nicolini, Vita di Giambattista Vico; Ugo Spirito, 
fomagnosi e l’idealismo; Vittoria Tedeschi, L’ultima fase del pensiero filosofico 
GJosiah Royce. 

lemscurirt FUr PsycHo.tocie, XCVII, 3-4: W. Ehrenstein, Versuche ueber 
& Beziechungen zwischen Bewegungs- und Gestaltwahrnehmung (2); F. 
aedhoff u. H. Wiersma, Die Wahrnehmungszeit; R. Miller, Ueber musi- 
biische Begabung und ihre Beziehung zu sonstigen Anlagen; G. Katona, 
Emerimente ueber die Grissenkonstanz; A. Juhdsz, u. G. Katona, Experi- 
matelle Beitrige zum Problem der geometrisch-optischen Tauschungen an 


lnienfiguren. 











